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ON 

THE IMPOETANCE AND NECESSITY 

or 

' HOUSE WIFEKT' 

AS 

A BRANCH OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 



CHAPTEE I. 



'Proper Economy's a very comely thing.' 

Dr. Wolcot. 




IT is the proud boast of the present day, that the 
age we Kve in is one of change, advancement, 
and enlightenment. We are fond of glancing 
back over the annals of by-gone years, and comparing 
them with the records of to-day ; and we are rather 
given to proclaim our belief in the superiority of the 
present as compared with the past. * See ! ' we exult- 
ingly exclaim, — * See what our fathers were, how little 
they knew of literature, of science, of the arts, and of the 
appliances that contribute so largely to our social and 
domestic happiness : and then look at our own times, and 
consider the mighty strides we have made in the march 
of improvement.' 

Nor is the perfect end yet reached. Men tell us 
that, wise as we may esteem ourselves, the present is as 
nothing to what the future shall be. New discoveries, 
new inventions, spring up aroimd us almost daily ; and 
still men press forward to som^etlomg mote;, ^ss:^^ ^'^xs^^- 
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thing higher. Still is the (mental) policeman compelling 
mankind to * move on ; ' and faster and bolder becomes 
the pace, until some one in the wearied exhaustion 
resulting from the over -excitement of the ceaseless 
turmoil, finds time for calm reflection, and feels im- 
pelled to inquire whether all this rapid progression is 
really advancement; whether our so -much -vaunted 
enlightenment is all improvement; and whether, al- 
though we may know more, we are really the better 
and the happier for our knowledge — in short, whether 
we have not, as sometimes happens with the express 
trains, been travelling at such high-pressure speed that 
we shall be compelled to reverse the engine in order to 
arrive at the station ; or, as the proverb of our neigh- 
bours expresses it, — 

'Pour mieux sauter 
D faut redder.' 

Among the manifold changes wrought by the hand 
of Time, there are probably none more marked than 
those relating to education ; and if it be true that it is a 
certain evidence of a nation's advancement in civiliz- 
ation, when attention is directed to the education of 
women, then, most assuredly, must our own country 
have attained a high standard of perfection. 

At no period, and in no country, has the intellectual 
improvement of females been so well cared for as in our 
own. In studying the habits and maimers of different 
countries, we commonly find that among the rude and 
savage tribes the youth of the stronger sex generally 
monopolize aU the people's cares, while the girls are 
le^ to acquire as they best may the little menial arts 
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wMch are to be their exclusive employment. And even 
when war and the chase give place to more intellectual 
pursuits among the men, it is long before woman is 
benefited by the change ; her beauty is still considered 
her sole claim to regard, and her mind is thought 
incapable of culture (or, at least, not worth the 
pains). We hear, indeed, of one or two gifted women 
in Greece and Rome — of Sappho, atid Aspasia, and of 
Portia; but the generality of womankind were con- 
signed to the distaff, and were nevei* thought of in con- 
nexion with any more elevated employment than this 
and similar pursuits. But things are differently ordered 
now; and, indeed, one might be almost tempted to 
aJBSrm that the error lies in the opposite extreme. Not 
that too much thought and pains can be bestowed on 
female education, but that too much is attempted in it, 
and too much expected from it. Education is, indeed, 
very influential, but it cannot do everything. In re- 
ligion, the Christian knows that education is powerless 
without the aid of a Higher influence ; and in ordinary 
matters it must be confessed that its operations will be 
affected by natural capacity, individual character, and 
other peculiarities. It is, perhaps, one of the gravest 
faults of modem female education that these idiosyn- 
crasies are too frequently overlooked, and every girl 
must be subjected to one particular routine or system, 
without any consideration of its being adapted to the 
fixture requirements of the pupil herself. 

Thus, for example, music and drawing are delightful 
accomplishments, but surely not absolutely essential ; 
and a lady may be very good, very clever, and very 
pleasing without them ; and if ske laa^e li'evflciKt ^sjsi <^^ct 
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for harmony nor an eye for artistic accuracy, why 
should she be condemned to years of irksome drudgery 
in a vain attempt to acquire that which, after all, will 
only prove a source of disappointment to herself and 
her friends ? It would surely be wiser to adapt our 
treatment to the circumstances and the characters of the 
objects of our care. The education of all women should, 
of course, be strictly feminine, but I think this atten- 
tion to the future position and requirements of the 
scholars is a matter not sufficiently coijisidered by those 
in whom the power of directing or guiding education is 
vested. 

Greatly as we have progressed in intellectual know- 
ledge, and widely as we have diflFused the blessings of 
education, there is a growing conviction that the system 
has not proved one of unmixed good, for if we descend 
to the humbler ranks of life we do not find that the in- 
struction our young women have received — notwith- 
standing Government grants and certificated mistresses 
— has so completely fitted them for *that station in life 
to which it has pleased God .to call them,' as we once 
anticipated, else why is it we hear so much now, after 
so many years of careful and abundant ' training,' of the 
dearth of good servants, of the improvident habits of 
the poor ; and how is it that so many authors are now 
devoting their talents to the discussion of these much- 
vexed questions, unless there be something radically 
wrong in our present method of educational training ? 
No doubt it is a pleasant thing to see a school of young 
girls busily employed ; to hear 

* The hum of youthful voices, and the glance of eager eyes,. 
Giving hopeful expectation that they are growing wise.' 
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And it may well excite astonisliment to hear young 
duldren able to tell us, 

* Where all the rivers rise that feed the Mississippi, 

And where the famous sage was bom, the husband of Xantippe. 

To listen to young villagers, without any hesitation, 

Of every kind of verb show Mood, Tense, and Conjugation/ 

But then the question very naturally suggests itself 
if this is the right kind of training, — 

* To fit them for the toils and cares of working women's lives, 
As skilful household servants, or as thrifty workmen's wives.' 

The subject of education is one which has an almost 
irrepressible tendency to branch out into infinity, and 
in its discussion it requires some self-restraint to prevent 
its leading us into many tempting by-paths. There is, 
however, one branch of knowledge which has, I fear, come 
to be considered by many as obsolete ; or if not obsolete, at 
least as something inelegant and unworthy of a lady's 
attention. I mean, that which comprises all those 
various matters on which the health, comfort, and 
enjoyment, of so many depend ; of all that goes to 
form that essentially English word and thing — a 
happy, well-ordered home. 

In these days we are too apt to associate with the 
idea of an accomplished ' Housewife,' a bustling, good 
sort of person, devoid of refinement or intellectual 
culture; who can make puddings, mend stockings, 
and scold the servants ; always has a clean house, and 
glories in the jingling of a bunch of keys ; who always 
provides you with a good dinner, but — who looks, at the 
head of her table, as if she ought to be ixL tha ki^W\s., 
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Such is the popular idea of one 'who looks well 
after the ways of her household/ But there surely can 
be no greater mistake than to imagine there is any- 
thing vulgarising in such details : nor can it ever 
detract from the dignity of a lady, however high her 
rank, to know how to govern her servants, how to 
order an elegant table, and how to manage her family 
with prudence, regularity, and method. There was 
once a time when these occupations were viewed in 
a more serious and honourable light than they are 
now. 

When the husband* was taught by his name, the 
nature of his authority, — 

^ Of wife and of htmae-hxM. the hand and the stay,' 

the title of * MomemiQ ' conveyed a hint that earnest, 
in-door, stay-at-home employments, were most consis- 
tent with true wifely dignity and duty. From old 
writers we may gather some idea of the weighty 
responsibilities resting with the English matron of 
by-gone days. * You shall understand,' says Gervase 
Markham, in his * Approved Book,' called the EnglUk 
Homemfey containing all the inward and outward 
virtues that ought to be in a complete womany-r-* jou. 
shall understand that sith (since) the preservation 
and care of the family, touching their health and sound- 
ness of body, consisteth most in her diligence, it is 
meet that she have a physical kind of knowledge to 
administer any wholesome receipts or medicines for 
the good of their healths, as well to prevent the 

* Formerly spelt house-band. 
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first occasion of sickness, as to take away tlie effects 
and evil of the same when it hath made a seizure upon 
the body/ But it would seem Mr. Gervase Markham 
did not estimate the feminine intellect very highly ; 
for he goes on to tell us that the depths and secrets of 
the art of physic * are far beyond the capacity of the 
most skilful woman.' Yet he appends to his work 
some approved medicines and old doctrines (?) from the 
manuscript of a * great and worthy countess of this 
land;* and thus, at least, proves that 'housewifery' 
was, when he wrote, the care and study of ladies of the 
highest rank. 

In the days of the Tudors medical knowledge was 
at a very low ebb ; and, except in large towns, the 
people usually trusted to domestic medicines which the 
Lady Bountiful of the * great house ' administered from 
her receipt-book. Most of these remedies were pre- 
pared by the hands of the mistress and her hand- 
maidens. Tusser, from whose quaint rhymes we may 
glean much relating to tho habits of former times, 
after enumerating in one of his chapters two-and-forty 
herbs for the kitchen, . fourteen others for salads and 
sauces, eleven to boil or butter; adds a list of seventeen 
herbs to 'still' in summer, 'and of twenty-five' 
necessary herbs to grow in the garden ior physic ; and, 
after telling us that 

' The knowledge of stilling is one pretty feat. 
The waters be wholesome, the charges not great,' 

he goes on to say, — 

' Qood housewife provides, ere sickness do come. 
Of sundry good (?) things in her ho^xae \» \i«^^ ^'oiaa \ 
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Good aqua oomposita^ Ymegjur tart, 
Rose-water, and treade, to comfort the heart ; 
Cold herbs in her garden for agaes that bom. 
That OYerstrong heat to good temper may torn ; 
White endive, and snoooiy, with s^nage enow, 
All sach with good pot-herbs should follow I trow. 
Get water of f umit^iy liver to cool. 

And others the like 

Conserves of barfoeny, quinces, and sodi. 
With syraps that easeth the siddy so much.' 

And the preparation of tliese distilled waters, con- 
serves, and physic, were not confined, as some may 
imagine, to mere farmers' wives, and the plainer sort 
of people. In a comedy of Lord Digby's, written 
more than a hundred years after Tusser's didactics, 
one of the scenes is laid in a lady's laboratory, * with 
a fountain in it, some "stills," and many shelves, with 
pots of porcelain and glasses ;' and when the lady 
wishes to keep her attendant out of the way, she sends 
her there, saying, — 

' I have a task to give you, — carefully 
To shift the oils in the perfuming room, 
As in the several ranges you shall see 
The old begin to wither. To do it well 
Will take you up some hours ; but *tis a work 
/ o/t 'perform mygelfi 

And it is probable that the lady * ch&telaines ' found 
such tasks more pleasant and congenial than some 
others which they were also expected to perform. 

Imagine the gentle dames in miniver and wimple 
— in those dreary days when there were no roots for 
feeding cattle, no oil-cake, no Thorley's patent condi- 
menta to keep the herds alive — superintending the 
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stormg of the winter provision for the household. 
* Kill and salt down !' was the autumnal cry : and the 
lady had to direct the work ! Salt-beef and stock-fish 
made up the winter's bill of fare ; and therefore, though 
another of her cares was to superintend the labours of 
the kitchen, she had small opportunity of displaying 
her skill in the ordering or preparing of dainties : 
nevertheless, in a wooden gallery the noble lady stood 
overlooking the kitchen with its glowing fire, its smoke- 
emitting chimney, its spits and iron pots, its greasy 
scullions, and its canine or human turnspits. And she 
guided their fiery labours, and scolded her careless 
servitors ; and, doubtless, by her voice and presence, 
materially assisted in bringing their important task to 
a happy consummation, but at the cost of such an 
amount of trouble and fatigue as few of her degenerate 
descendants could venture to attempt. 

Certainly, the manners and habits of former times 
would not entirely accord with the refinement and cul- 
tivation of our own ; and we may readily acknowledge 
that a lady may be more usefully and pleasantly occupied 
than in the performance of menial drudgeries like these. 
Still, it is surely incumbent on a lady, of whatever degree, ^ 
to possess such a knowledge of household government 
as shall enable her to rule her own little kingdom with 
becoming dignity, and without being obliged to depend 
entirely on the good faith and fidelity of her subordi- 
nates. A lady is as responsible for the good conduct 
of her establishment, as the poor man's wife is for the 
neatness of her cottage. If ignorant of domestic eco- 
nomy she cannot rightly rule the * ways of her house- 
hold ; ' these must be left to the hazard of ^. TSL^st^ VsKxA 
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chance, or the caprices of her servants, while she must, 
remain subject to those whom, of right, she ought to 
govern. Thus, where peace and comfort should reign, 
anarchy and discontent prevail in their stead. And, 
though ladies of high rank be absolved from many of 
those occupations to which private gentlewomen must 
of necessity devote much of their time, yet have they 
a weightier responsibility resting on them : for it is 
with a family as with a commonwealth; the more 
numerous its members, and the more luxurious it be- 
comes, the greater the difficulty to govern properly. 
Therefore, however great the number of deputies em- 
ployed to superintend affairs, still ladies ought them- 
selves to be able to direct and guide those deputies. If 
they be ignorant, or indolent, or neglectfiil, the whole 
government of their house and fortune falls into irre- 
gularity, wasteful profusion, and all the other evils 
which lead to misery and ruin. To be taught the 
proper method of conducting a family ; what duties she 
should require from each servant ; which the right 
way of their performing those duties ; what the cost 
and value of every article of domestic consumption or 
use ; ought to be an indispensable branch of female 
education; and every mistress of a family should 
possess such a knowledge of household economy as 
to be able to correct what is wrong, approve what is 
right, and to direct the working of the domestic 
machine with ease to herself and comfort to her depen- 
dents. 

The time is not so far remote, when an ignorance 
of this would have been almost deemed a disgrace, or, 
at least, as betokening a lamentable educational defi- 
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ciency. There are few old famUies whose Kbraries do 
not contain a household receipt-book, written in the 
stiff, upright hand of a fashion now passed away, and 
conveying in quaint sentences, and still quainter 
spelling, instructions for the compounding of choice 
delicacies. These were written in the days when ladies 
were held to be accountable for every dish which graced 
the board ; when the mistress of the mansion smiled 
with a conscious triumph if a guest praised the excel- 
lence of the cookery, or the flavour of the sauce ; when 
the lady of *the great house' made currant wine or 
raspberry vinegar; when she herself assisted at the 
storing of her cupboards and presses with preserves and 
confectionery. And in those times the lady sat among 
her maids and superintended their labours with the 
needle : — 

* Tent-work, raised-work, laid-work, net-work. 
Most curious pearl, or rare Italian cut-work ; 
Fine fern-stitch, finny-stitch, new-stitch, and chain-stitch, 
Brave bed-stitch, fisher- stitch, Irish-stitch, and Queen-stitch; 
The Spanish- stitch, rosemary- stitch, and mat^stitch. 
The smarting whip-stitch, back-stitch, and the cross-stitch ; 
All these are good, all these we must allow ; 
For these are everywhere in practice now.' 

SucK were the housewifely accomplishments of 
the grandmothers and great -grandmothers of the 
English nobility, and it may well be a subject of 
speculation among their descendants how these ve- 
nerable and worthy ladies could fulfil all these various 
duties ; how they could be so familiar with the details 
of the pantry and the kitchen, and yet never soil 
their petticoats; how they could preside over the 
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culinary department, and yet remain as dignified and 
as free from disarrangement as their own brocades or, 
ruffles. 

But the daughters of these stately, yet kindly, 
dames have learned to despise these useful arts ; and, if 
not ignorant of them, to seem as if they knew them not. 
A well-known and lamented author has some apposite 
remarks on this subject : — 'What,* he asks, * is this talk 
of my friend, Mr. Lewes, about " Objects at the sea- 
side,'* and so forth ? Objects at the sea-side ? — Objects 
at the area-bell — objects before my nose — objects which 
the butcher brings in his tray ; which the cook di^esses 
and puts down before me, and over which I say grace. 
My daily life is surrounded with objects which ought to 
interest me. What do I know about the natural history 
of my own household ? Upon my honour and con- 
science, do I know the price of a pound of butter? 
Can I say what sugar costs, and how much my family 
does, or ought to consume P How much lard do we use 
in our house ? As I think on these subjects, I own I 
hang down the head of shame. I suppose for a moment 
that you, who are reading this, are a middle-aged 
gentleman and paterfamilias ; can ^ou answer the above 
questions? You know, sir, you cannot. Now turn 
round, lay down the book, and suddenly ask Mrs. Jones 
or your daughters if thet/ can answer. The^ cannot ! 
They look at one another. They pretend they can an- 
swer. They can tell you the plot and the principal 
characters of the last novel. Some of them know some- 
thing about history, geology, and so forth. But of the 
natural history of home ? — Nichts, and for shame on you 
aU ] Honnis soyez ! For shame on you f for shame 
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on U8 !' * Nor has Mr. Thackeray been the only writer 
to express similar sentiments on this topic. Public 
opinion seems to have passed through various grada- 
tions until it has latterly veered round to the practical 
and useAil phase, nor would it be matter of much sur- 
prise if in this re-action the old custom should be re- 
vived, and a silver saucepan be included in ;the 
*corbeiUe de mariage,' as a gentle hint of the duties 
expected in a wife. No gentleman is careless of the 
conduct of his house, or the arrangements of his table ; 
none like to see the one in disorder, or the other ill- 
fiimidied. The superintendence of the commissariat 
department naturally devblves upon the lady, and we 
all know how great the discontent if that is badly sup- 
plied, or governed in ignorance. Even poets, who of 
aU men might be supposed to soar above the mundane 
considerations of eating and drinking, are not insen- 
sible to the charms of a good dinner, and many among 
them have not disdained to sing the praises of those 

* Savoury messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.' 

A tradition has been handed down to us of Sir 
Isaac Newton's insensibility to ther felonious abstrac- 
tion of his chicken ; but it may be doubted whether 
any modem student would be equally indifferent 
to the loss of his dinner, or to the manner of its 
preparation: for, even where there usually exists 
a calm superiority to the petty vexations of life, a 
bad dinner will often have an injurious effect on 

* Roundabout Papers. 
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the temper. But, some may argue, the ladies of 
our day cannot apply themselves to household affairs 
to the same extent and degree as their mothers and 
grandmothers did; the present. generation is a highly- 
cultivated one; and intellectual, delicate, refined 
females could not forsake higher pursuits and descend 
to study the duties of the * manage.' I may reply in 
the words of a great and good man :* * Industry and 
intellect are by no means incompatible. There is 
more wisdom, and there will be more benefit, in com- 
bining them than many persons like to believe, or than 
the common world imagine. Life has time enough 
for both, and its happiness will be immensely increased 
by the union.' 

If we may judge from the tone of periodical works, 
there seems to be an impression fast gaining ground 
that the needful domestic reforms, which all acknow- 
ledge to be desirable, must commence not with the 
lower ranks of society, but in the higher ; that the old 
genius of household government must be reinstated ; 
that if the mistresses had never dropped the reins of 
authority, the evil genius of misrule could never have 
gained a footing among the servants. Nor can ladies 
reasonably urge that domestic matters are beneath their 
notice, when they have an example before them in the 
* Domestic Training ' of the highest ladies in this 
realm. Our Royal Princesses, thanks to the enlightened 
views of their august parents, have all received lessons 
in these essential female 'accomplishments.' They 
have been made practically familiar with the routine of 

* Sharon Turner. 
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the kitchen ; have been taught to weigh out stores ; 
even to make bread and chum butter. Are they 
debased by their knowledge of these things ? Are theij 
deficient in one of the accomplishments or elegancies 
befitting their exalted station? are they wanting in 
any of the qualifications that adorn and make lovely 
the character of a noble and virtuous Gentlewoman ? 

And glorious as their example is, let us hope that 
this is not an isolated instance. Years ago it was the 
writer's happy experience to know the wife of one 
English peer, and the daughter of another, who 
pursued a similar course of instruction with her young 
step-daughters. In a model cottage, built withia their 
park walls, these ladies were taught domestic duties ; 
they swept rooms, made beds, and cooked their own 
meals ; and they have, doubtless, since then found the 
advantages of their early training. I am told there 
are many among our own nobility, and more upon the 
Continent, who still accustom themselves to the good 
old fashion of personally superintending their domestic 
concerns, to their own greatly-increased comfort, and 
to the material benefit of their servants. The ladies 
of Canada are excellent linguists ; can play and sing 
with taste and skill ; are exceedingly well-read in 
works of scientific as well as general knowledge ; they 
can dance, and ride, and skate ; yet they can also make 
bread and butter, cakes and jellies: they know how 
to rear their own poultry, and can direct the labours 
of the gardener. And, consequently, they give to 
Home more of order and of the elegancies of life, 
with the aid of one or two servants, than is found 

c 
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in EngKsh houseliolds with large establishments of 
servants. 

But independently of the arguments already ad- 
duced in favour of gentlewomen becoming thoroughly 
versed in the practice, as well as theory, of house- 
wifery, there are others which, though not affecting 
themselves personally, are equally important. 

Placed, by her birth, in a position that makes her 
' the observed of all observers,' what a powerful in- 
fluence will her example have on the habits and actions 
of others ! In her household, among her poorer neigh- 
bours, on all grades of society, the force of a lady's ex- 
ample is vitally felt. Her maimers, her dress, her very 
forms of speech, have their effect on all around her. The 
middle-class matron strives to impart an air of ' haut 
ton ' to her establishment ; she desires that her 
daughters should be * genteel,' i. e, have the air and 
maimers of those gentle-born ; and if she can flattei: 
herself that they are * aristocratic ' in appearance, her 
heart glows with triumph, and she feels she has not 
striven in vain. And so it is through all ranks ; down 
even to the cottager's wife, who dresses her child in 
its Sunday best, and tells her she looks * like a lady ;' 
while, here and there, one more sensible than her 
neighbours, adds the hope that she will * behave like 
one.' These are trivial details, but they go far to 
prove how the maimers and dress of the high-born 
are watched and imitated by their humbler sisters. 
After all, the feeling which produces this desire is not 
altogether an unworthy one ; for though the results, 
may be often ridiculous, sometimes deplorable, we may 
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herein discern an aspiration after something better, 
in copying what to them appears to be the standard 
of perfection, A lady, who objected to the curled 
locks of her village-school girls, inveighed against the 
custom long, but ineflFectually. When, however, she 
appeared at the school and at church, with her own 
hair simply arranged, a speedy reformation ensued. 
And if in so trifling a case example was so effective, may 
we not consistently hope that. In the weightier matters 
comprised by housewifery, the fashion of the * gentle ' 
will likewise be copied by the * simple ? ' 

The respectable labourer, or mechanic, frequently 
selects his wife from among the domestics of the 
* great house.' How great the necessity, then, of 
indoctrinating these young women, who are to become 
the mothers of a future generation of working-men 
and working-w6men, in habits of frugality and thrift, 
order and comfort! And from whom should these 
lessons emanate ? or whose example will be so surely 
copied as that of the mistress herself? 

Again, it would, I believe, be difficult to point to 
one lady who is not desirous of promoting the happi- 
ness and improvement of all around her, or who would 
not willingly participate in those reforms which are 
daily in progress. But how can these improvements or 
alterations be inaugurated in training institutions, how 
can a better rule of management be introduced among 
cottagers by the most energetic and earnest-minded 
lady, if she be not practically familiar with the methods 
she desires to establish? 

For the sake, then, of their fellow-beings ; for the 
proper regulation and government of thevt lDL.o\xa^\va\A&\ 
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for their owu comfort and haj^iness, as well as that of 
their husbands and families ; for the sake of their own 
self-respect and the respect and veneration of the world 
at large, it must surely be deemed a subject of para- 
mount importance that ladies of the upper class should 
study practically as well as theoretically the science of 
* Housewifery.' 




CHAPTER II. 



* "Oh ! if my poor, dear brother, with his refined delicacy, had 
thought that a grand-daughter of his would be brought to work 
for her own bread 1 " — **0h, if Garratt Fleming had had common 
honour, and had not squandered his sisters* portion ! ** said Miss 
Joan. ** When I see what these sentiments of refined delicacy 
end in I thank God for being as I am — honest, at least. I should 
be glad to see Esther earning her own living to-morrow, if there 
was need; and I am proud to say the girl herself inherits none 
of the aristocratic feelings of honour of our family."' — The 
Ordeal for Wives, 




|F a knowledge of * housewifery' be desirable for 

those whose position is assured, whose affluence 

and prosperity are, so far as human prescience 

wmj dedde, assured to them, how doubly essential must 

it be to the wives and daughters of that variable, ever- 

ebbingy ever-flowing multitude of which the 'middle 

I class' is composed ! 

I Yet it is to be feared that a large majority belonging 

■ to this class are singularly deficient in what ought to 

■ have precedence of all other accomplishments. 

I That branch of education which would teach our 

I young women how to fulfil properly the obligations of 

■ a mistress, a wife, and a mother, is too often whoDy 
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neglected, and they leave their fathers' roofs to govern 
a family, utterly ignorant of that knowledge which 
would then be most valuable. Much unhappiness 
springs from this ignorance, and some radical change 
in our present system of female education and training 
is greatly needed. When we look around us on the 
young women of the present day, we feel shame 
struggling with pity while we picture to ourselves 
the future of these bright and beautiful maidens. To- 
day is all sunshine, each striving to out-do her neigh- 
bour either in dress, in intellectual (?) display, or in 
the 'fast* eccentricity so imworthy of pure-hearted 
British girls. To-day, all is prosperity, thoughtless 
extravagance, idle frivolity, and luxurious pleasure. 
To-morrow, comes the * nipping jfrost ' of professional 
failure — commercial ruin — a fether's death, — and 
desolation ! 

Does it not seem a strange infatuation when such 
scenes as these are daily being enacted before our eyes, 
that none will be warned by the misfortunes of others ? 
Naturalists tell us that a bee cannot see a single inch 
before it, and there are many who, as regards their 
domestic concerns, seem very much like bees — not in 
being provident and industrious, but in being blind. 
You see this blindness in the mechanic earning just now 
good wages, though with a prospect of being for weeks 
without work next summer or winter, yet who will not 
be persuaded to lay by for a rainy day. And you see 
it, alas ! in many women — the wives of men whose 
families are mainly dependent on their lives, wasting in 
extravagancies the provision that might have been made 
for themselves and their children when the worn-out 
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'bread-winner' is gone. You see hard- won money 
tossed away in jewels, and velvets, and lace, and other 
preposterous articles of dress ; you see wives and mothers 
giving sumptuous entertainments and lavishing their 
substance in a resolute aping of the way of living of 
people with twice or thrice their means. And when 
the end comes, what remains but for the daughters to 
'go out' as governesses? — Or efforts and appeals are 
made in their behalf to the benevolence of the wealthy 
and charitable; and the mother perhaps, with the 
assistance of contributing friends,, is enabled to furnish 
a house and let lodgings; and mother and daughters 
alike console themselves with the reflection that they 
have seen 'better days,' when they had men-servants 
and maid-servants, kept their own carriage, and had 
champagne at their dinners, though now compelled by 
misfortune to eat the bitter bread of dependence, and 
drag out a sad existence in obscurity and penury. 
Ah ! a little knowledge of economy and management 
might have materially tended to ward off the evil 
times upon which they have fallen now.* 

But, after all, are these poor creatures alone to be 
blamed for their habits of reckless improvidence ? I 
think not. ^ Two reasons may be offered in their ex- 
tenuation ; the first is, that the mania for display, that 
imperative determination to 'keep up appearances' 
which pervades the great world of * Society,' is in a 
great measure answerable for this suicidal conduct. 
This may be termed the 'social curse' of the age we 
live in. Oh ! when will this vain searching after a 

* A. K. H. B. 
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sliadow cease ? when will people with a few hundreds 
give up the struggle of striving to act and live as if 
they had as many thousands P when will my dear sisters 
rationally resolve to enjoy real ease, and elegance, and 
comfort, by living only in accordance with what they 
can afford? 

The second plea I would venture to urge on behalf 
of my sex is, the defects and deficiencies in our present 
educational system. 

It is surely no fault of a young woman if she has 
been trained up in .the way a woman should not go. 
Say that Heaven has been pleased to endow her with 
that most dangerous, though charming gift — beauty: 

* The worst part of woman. 
A weak, poor thing, assaulted every hour 
By creeping minutes of defacing time ; 
A superficies, which each breath of care 
Blasts off; and every humorous stream of grief 
Which flows from forth those fountains of our eyes 
Washeth away, as rain does winter snow.' 

So soon as her young mind is capable of receiving 
an impression, she hears jfrom all around her expres- 
sions of admiration on some grace of form or feature. 
Nurse * blesses her pretty eyes,' or ' her lovely curls ; ' 
papa is proud of his * sweetest pet ;' and mamma is all 
anxiety to preserve her complexion, and to bedeck her 
* bonniber with the gayest and most becoming dresses. 
Any way, the lesson is quickly learned ; and if, rea- 
soning from the pleasures and indulgences it brings, 
the child first, the girl afterwards, learns to look on 
beauty as the chiefest good, to the exclusion of com- 
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mon sense and usefiilness, can we wonder at or blame 
her? 

But if it chances that the girl is not so fair to look 
upon, she has been, perchance, endowed with a more 
valuable and enduring gift — if rightly used — clever- 
ness. She is trained to draw, trained to play, trained 
to q[>eak the 'continental languages.' She is carried 
&om lecture to lecture until she is crammed like a 
candidate for a Civil Service examination. She at- 
tends lectures on chymistry, lectures on poetry, lec-^ 
tures on phrenology, lectures on mnemonics. She 
knows as much about * matter' and * spirit ' as many a 
professed philosopher, and she becomes proficient in, 
and can discourse charmingly on, politics and political 
economy ; but of domestic economy she knows nothing , 
because she is taught nothing ! 

But, it may be asked, are women to be whoUy de- 
barred from the pleasures of literature P Is their lei- 
sure to be occupied by frivolous occupations, or still 
more frivolous amusements P Are they to live ^passant 
la moitid de leur temps d ne rien faire, et V autre moiti^ d 
faire des riens V Far from it. Let them be well and 
soundly educated; let them be taught to reason and 
to THINK ; imbue them as thoroughly as possible with 
a real, understanding appreciation of all that is noble, 
and good, and pure, in the literature of their own or 
foreign countries. If they have taste and leisure, let 
them study music, drawing, or other pleasing accom- 
plishments ; any and every pursuit that can cheer and 
adorn the home, or that will preserve them from the 
narrowness of ignorance, or * the feebleness and miser- 
able ineptness of folly.' But above M^ and before ally 
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let them also be thoroughly initiated in the far more 
valuable accomplishments of ' Good Housewifery/* 

The enormous wealth possessed by the middle 
classes of this country has passed into a proverb ; but 
we should all do well to remember that riches mH 
make to themselves wings and fly away. In this spe- 
culative age fortunes are made, and lost with equal 
swiftness. And thousands of our countrywomen, nursed 
in the lap of luxury, are compelled, in the homely 
phrase, * to turn their hands to something ; ' yet are, 
by education and training, totally imfltted to do any- 
thing for a livelihood. Some noble-minded and ener- 
getic women have been labouring in behalf of their 
destitute sisters ; and from a Report pf one Society estab- 
lished by them I copy the following melancholy list : — 

Miss A., aged 30, daughter of a West Indian merchant, 
reduced to poverty by his failure : highly educated, hut 
not trained to anything. Wants a situation as nurser 
maid, without salary ! 

Miss B., aged 30. Father speculated, and ruined the fs^mily, 
which is now dependent on her. 

Miss C, aged 50. Willing to do anything. 

• The following advertisement is copied fi'om the * Times* 
newspaper of last week (June, 1864) : — * A lady, wlu) for the 
last two years has had the entire charge of the wardrobes of a 
hundred ladies in a well-known College in London, wishes for a 
similar situation in a Ladies' College elsewhere. Address, &e. &c,* 

It speaks ill for the future homes and household skill of those 
' hundred ladies,' when, as wo must infer, the useful accompliah- 
ment of plain needlework is excluded from the curriculum of 
these colleges. Are not these poor girls to be pitied, rather 
than condemned, if they cannot mend their own stockings % and 
alas, for the buttons of the husbands in future! Surely such a 
system of training young women of any station is indefensible. 
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Mrs D., widow, with four daughters. Lost large property by 
a law-suit : imperfectly educated, not trained to anything, 

Mrs. E., wife of a clergyman's son ; would do anything. Go 
out as charwoman ! 

And so the list runs on througli clergymen's, oflB- 
cers', lawyers', merchants', and doctors' daughters, 
wives, and widows, vainly crying out for work they 
are unaUe to perform, because they have never been 
taught anything of practical or domestic utility. , 

The/rs^ resource of the majority of these imhappy 
beings is * govemessing ; '^ — the most responsible, as 
well as the most arduous, of professions. One, too, 
which requires a long and severe preparation, and in 
which there are already too many of those who have 
been systematically trained to that pursuit from their 
childhood. Most of us will endorse the amusing re- 
marks of a recent writer,* that ' there are really too 
many governesses already.' * I forget,' says the Mart- 
goldy 'how many hundreds of millions of people the 
Geography says there are on the earth ; but, as far as 
I have seen, all the old girls seem to he governesses, 
and all the young girls are being brought up to be go- 
vernesses. Madame^ (the speaker is in a French " pen- 
sion") 'turns 'em out here by the dozen, like cakes. 
Where the children are to come from that we are all to 
teach, I 'm sure I don't know.' 

The excellent Society previously alluded to has been 
heartily bestirring itself to find new channels of em- 
ployment for destitute females of the middle classes, 
and of some they have made printers ; of some, hair- 



* G. A. Sala. 
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dressers, law-copiers, telegraph-clerks, and the like. 
But, strange to say, a training-school for cookery, or 
household duties, does not seem to have occurred to 
these good ladies.* It may be that the imfortimate 
individuals whom they especially design to serve offer 
some obstacle to such a project, by having been trained 
to so high a pitch of refinement as to make the perfor- 
mance of the common offices of life a pain and a 
penalty to them. But it is difficult to understand the 
feeling that could submit to be a printer's apprentice 
or a writer's clerk, and yet turn from domestic employ- 
ment as a degradation. Surely no honest work can be 
deemed unworthy, and it would really seem preferable 
for a lady to earn 50/. or 60/. a-year as a housekeeper 
or cook, than to starve " genteelly" on the bare pit- 
tance she can earn as a journey-* woman' in trades 
already overstocked with men. There is a wide field 
for honourable, womanly employment in the direction 
here spoken of, not merely for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying trained cooks, housekeepers, and domestic mana- 
gers for the establishments of the wealthy, but also, 
that by means of such an agency, training-schools 
might be set on foot throughout the country, in which 
young females of the middle-classes could be instructed 

* Pastry-schools were yery common in Scotland in the middle 
of the last century ; and similar establishments were in existence 
in London at the beginning of the present. It was then the 
custom for young gentlewomen to 'finish' their education by a 
* course ' of cookery. 

There are now, in some of our large towns, * Schools of 
Cookery ;' but it is to be feared, these are not very extensively 
patronised ; or, only by those among the humbler classes who 
are looking forward to domestic se.vice. 
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in all the arts of ' housewifery ; ' where they may learn 
that housekeeping does not consist in hiring servants 
and paying their wages, or in carrying a jaunty little 
basket of keys upstairs at night, and bringing it down 
in the morning; or that * keeping accounts' does not 
mean ruling neat red lines in a smart little book, and 
inserting therein complex rows of figures which never 
will add up correctly. There are many young women 
who conmienced housekeeping with an earnest desire 
to fulfil their duties conscientiously, and who can pro* 
bably now recall their early experiences with a bitter 
regret that they had not been prepared for the duties 
of life in some such institution as that pointed out. 

Let us be warned by the remembrance of what our 
own difficulties have been, and let us spare our daugh- 
ters from niany a vexation (ah ! and many a tear !) by 
the adoption of a more practical system of ' training ' 
than has hitherto prevailed among us. 

Many women possess an amazing amount of energy 
and activity, which they feel the need of expending in 
some absorbing pursuit ; and this necessity has often 
led to their embarking in hundreds of eccentric, wild, 
or fanciful schemes. We have all heard of feminine 
M.D.'s, and B.A.'s ; clergyzromen, and lawjeresses ; at 
the same time we must acknowledge that many also have 
earned our respect and gratitude by their praiseworthy 
exertions in the promotion of many a noble and excel- 
lent plan for the benefit and advancement of their 
fellow-creatures. The loving labours of Mrs. Chisholm 
and Miss Nightingale, and many others, have earned 
for them undying remembrance in all hearts. And the 
ladies who will direct their activities into the trvil^ 
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legitimate channel I have ventured to indicate, will 
have imposed on the present as weU as future genera- 
tions a deep debt of gratitude. This is, emphatically^ 
woman's work, and by women should the measures be 
undertaken, that by imparting a practical knowledge of 
household goveomment, and a sound system of economy 
to the mistresses, would at the same time, and by the 
same means, inaugurate the ' Reform ' so desirable 
among the servants. And if my dear young country- 
women imagine that they will find the duties of the 
minage difficult to overcome or irksome to practice, let 
me assure them they are in error. With a rightly 
organized system, they will find the details pleasant 
and easy ; and the practical studies will, I venture to 
affirm, be found at least as interesting as experimental 
chymistry, or the study of art. Compounding a pud- 
ding or a jelly will prove as pleasant an achievement of 
skill as the combination of alkalis and acids; and a 
well-ordered table, with its snowy damask, shining 
silver, sparkling glass, and well-filled dishes, would, by 
most, be considered as interesting a picture as the 
pencilled 'head' or the gaudily -coloured group of 
flowers that too often are the only results of years of 
misplaced labour. Neither let them suppose that in 
performing these homely duties they will ^ lose caste ^ 
with members of the opposite sex; or, that 'house- 
wifery' is incompatible with grace and intellectual 
accomplishment. Take this account of the Danish 
middle-class ladies, written by an Englishman : — ' The 
longer I live,' he says, * among these Danes, the more 
strongly I feel inclined to award them the palm as the 
people, of all people on earth, among whom the simpli- 
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eity of patriarclial morals is to be found associated wi«;li 
the most thorough refinement of civilized manners. 
We dined yesterday with a large party of officers at a 
large farm out of the town (Sonderburg). The farmer 
is the father of twelve daughters and three sons. Most 
of the girls (I may well say, young ladies, of an age 
varying between nineteen and four) waited on the com-- 
pany at table. At the head of the long board sat the 
farmer himself, his second wife, and the daughters' 
governess. The neatness of their slight mourning gar- 
ments, the dressing of the hair, all the gestures and 
movements of the fair Hebes, bore the marks of good 
taste and good breeding ; the style was faultless. They 
moved about with an elegance of deportment that kept 
the eyes of their guests admiringly, yet respectfully, 
riveted on them. These girls, their mother, and their 
governess, are used to the solitude of their farm life ; they 
are not very ready with their tongue, and a deep scarlet 
mantles their cheeks whenever any of the company ad- 
dresses them. Yet they go through their domestic and 
hospitable task with unerring tact and inborn grace. 
Were time allowed to break the ice, and to still the 
flutter of their maidenly emotions, they would prove 
themselves equal to sensible conversation on many topics. 
* The books on their drawing-room tables, the fine 
prints on the walls, the piano in the corner, and the 
exotics trained with care in the window-sill, tell you 
that. Your French or English, in which (from timi- 
dity) they will not venture to answer you, are by no 
means unfamiliar to them. Their governess comes 
from a first-rate Copenhagen normal school, and is an 
accomplished linguist.' 
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Let my readers compare this Arcadian picture with 
unother of the English farmer's family, sketched, not 
by a prejudiced foreigner, hut, like the foregoing, by 
an Englishman : — * A silly mother thinks she can make 
more than women out of her daughters. She herself 
toils in the kitchen, and they simper and drawl non- 
sense in the parlour. She rises with the sun to get 
their breakfast, and they read the last novel in bed. 
She toils ilk the dairy, while they drum on the piano. 
The farmer's earnings are squandered ta put fine 
clothes on their backs, and to pay their bills at a 
^fashionable' school. They are reared in idleness, 
and become accomplished babies, utterly ignorant of 
all that icomanly knowledge that tvould be so creditable to 
tJieir sex; unfit for anything but to dress, talk nonsense, 
and marry simpletons like themselves.'* 

* There was once an Essay, written, I think, by William 
Cobbett, called Education and Heddicashun ; the former of 
which the author defines to be, * bringing up ;' the latter, * filling 
the heads with stuff and nonsense.' In that article it is said, 
' there are no more miserable people than those who are educated 
above their means or position. They have no learning worthy 
of the name ; yet they think their case hard, and the whole frame 
of society bad, because they find no one who will give them the 
means of living without work. They lounge about the house of 
their parents, they sponge upon their friends; and when these 
are no longer able to assist them, they resort to charitable funds 
of all sorts, and are destitute and miserable beggars ; when, if their 
little hands had been taught to work, to sew, to cook, and to mend, 
they might have led useful lives, ending in ease and happiness.' 

See, also, the daily appeals to benevolence on behalf of help- 
less, destitute gentlewomen, in the advertising columns of almost 
every London paper, for convincing proof of the unpardonable, 
almost criminal, folly of parents bringing up daughters in * gen- 
teel' idleness, and ignorance of all useful knowledge. 
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Such are the opinions of those to win whose favour 
and approval young women do generally ^niost seri- 
ously incline/ But enough has already been said to 
awaken attention to this part of my subject ; and to 
better-skilled pens, and to more eloquent and influential 
advocates, I leave the task of establishing measures for 
the promotion of good housewifery among the middle 
classes. I trust the time is not distant when every 
British matron shall be competent to look well to the 
ways of her household ; when 'model kitchens'* shall 
exist in every house ; when every fair daughter of our 
native land shall be thoroughly qualified for the duties 
of wife, mother, and mistress ; when their management 
shall make every house a home of comfort, happiness, 
and peace. 

* For a full description of this, see a little book called The 
(Jentlewoman, (Chapman and Hall, publishers.) 

It may be established in any small room convenient to the 
mistress of the house ; it is to be fitted with a gas or American 
stove, a china sink, with water laid on. The stewpans, sauce- 
pans, &c. are of fire-proof porcelain (manufactured at Dresden). 
Herein the mistress may make her own experiments in the 
practice of an art equal to that of the Physician : nobler, indeed ; 
since it teaches us how to prepare that which shall agree with 
the delicate organization of the human frame ; while the Doctor's 
art is only employed to get rid of the injurious effects of bad 
cookery. And here she may teach, by example as well as pre- 
cept, lessons of frugality, exactitude, nicety, and cleanliness ; 
which would not merely be a benefit to her own house, but to 
the whole community. Ever since civilization has extended, the 
ars coquendi has never been thought of small moment : for, as 
we must all eat or die, the eaters in this world constitute rather 
a large class. The mass of mankind want to know how to live 
comfortably, and yet make both ends meet. How necessary, 
then, is a general knowledge of good housewifery among that 
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class which comprises within its bounds hardworkers, whether 
with brain or arm, who stand more in need of home enjoyments 
than those nursed in the lap of luxury. A lively reviewer asks, 
very pertinently — * Would it not be a comfort to marry a girl 
who had made herself mistress of the art of giving herself and 
myself a breakfast and dinner every day? The form of our offer 
would be — not, 'Do you believe in me, dearest Julia f But, 
* Do you believe in " Cre Fydd V ' And on the answer to that 
question, would we be content to sacrifice or withhold our inde- 
pendence for the term of our natural lives.' Young ladies ! 
think of these things. * Let it be your ambition to find 365 ways 
of treating a rump-steak. For if you can do that, you will de- 
serve to have your names inscribed by that of Shakespeare, and 
some day to have tercentenaries celebrated in your honour by a 
great Home Dinner.' — Extract from an Article in All the Year 
Round. 




CHAPTER III. 



' She stepped into her kitchen, so tiny, so white, so raddled, 
and shining all over with that pleasantest of all eflfulgence — 
burnished tins — pewters, and the homely decorations of the 
dresser, snowy tables, and chairs, that one might well wish to be 
cook, as well as Lady, "week about."* — Wylder^a Hand, 




jif approaching a part of my subject so ma- 
terially affecting the peace and happiness of 
every homestead, I am deeply impressed with 
a feeling of timidity at the magnitude of the task, and 
the well-nigh overwhelming difficulties it presents to 
an impractised writer. For so much has already been 
said on this much- vexed question, that the topic would 
appear to be nearly exhausted ; and as every one speaks 
or thinks from his own point of view, such conflicting 
(pinions have been expressed, that it is almost im- 
possible to put forward any proposition at all without 
offending the prejudices of some one or other. 

I must therefore throw myself on the generous for- 
bearance of all, and trust that, whether agreeing with, 
or differing from me, all alike will be * to my faults 
a little blind.' 

It is now many years since the movement was 
commenced to cultivate the intellect of the great mass 
of the people. To this noble work men have devoted 
their time, their talents, and their money* The Go^ 
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vemment grant alone for tliis purpose amounts to the 
enormous sum of 1,150,000/. for one year; and, if we 
add to this the munificent endowments everywhere 
surroimding us, and the generous donations of private 
individuals to the same good cause, we may form some 
conception of the gigantic sums that have been so freely 
expended for the purpose of teaching and training the 
children of the poor. 

Education was to be the universal panacea for every 
evil under the sim. It was to accomplish great things ; 
and so, beyond all question, it has. Manifold are the 
blessings we owe to its benignant influence ; it has eni- 
lightened ignorance, corrected prejudices, restrained 
intolerance, and diffiised around us the blessings of 
Christian charity. No one will venture to deny that 
education of some kind is an absolute necessity. To 
send a child forth into the world without such s pre- 
paration for the future, would be an injury to all 
mankind; to suffer a child to grow up to manhood, 
untaught and untrained, would be, as Paley somewhere 
remarks, doing little better than turning out a mad dog 
into the streets. 

But although education has done so much — and let 
us earnestly pray that it may still* do more — the 
thought is often occurring, whether, in the anxiety to 
cultivate the intellect, we have not been too apt to 
overlook or lose sight of the more practical every^day 
sort of knowledge. Among those classes who must 
depend on the labour of their hands for bread, this last 
is surely a most important branch of knowledge. 
There was no need to reject the first ; but why should 
domestic training be so generally passed over as a thing 
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of small import, that may be * picked up/ somehow or 
other, at any timeP 

Ladies complain bitterly of the badness of their 
servants; revered ministers, and others, whose duties 
or benevolent feelings lead them into familiar inter- 
course with the himibler cottage popidation, constantly 
testify to scenes of mis-managed families, comfortless 
homes, and improvident expenditure of hard- won wages. 
There are, no doubt, strong grounds for grave com- 
plaint on these points ; but it may be doubted whether 
the poor are solely to blame for these things. A cele- 
brated writer* does not hesitate to attribute the short- 
comings of the poor to our present educational system. 
He says, — * The infant schools teach the cottage fry, the 
more advanced schools then receive them, and the night- 
schools pick up those who have left the work of know- 
ledge for that of seeking bread. I have long marked 
the great and growing evil arising from the schooling 
we now give. I see year by year the greater part of 
our labouring population reared after a fashion which 
is very destructive of all home discipline, as it also 
militates against much home affection. The children 
are so much removed in their early years from the care 
of their parents, are so little with them, being merely 
fed and bedded at home, owe next to nothing of their 
teaching to them, that, as they grow up, they almost 
as a rule show them little respect and affection, and 
become altogether beyond their control. School- 
managers have become, in the place of parents, the 
powers to rule the children as well as to teach them.' 

* * S. Q. 0. ;* Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne* 
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There is much truth in these observations, but there 
is also much that we might with reason demur to. 
There are assuredly many instances of patient, in- 
dustrious, and sensible, hard-working mothers, who are 
well-fitted to train up their daughters honestly, truth- 
fiilly, and modestly ; but if S. G. 0. had seen, as some 
among us have seen, poverty-stricken mothers sending 
their girls to the Sunday-school with feathers in their 
hats, incredible hoops distending their poor, thin 
&ocks ; if he saw these same mothers absolutely with- 
drawing their children from the school because the 
lady- visitor had objected to their wearing strings of 
tawdry beads or necklaces at school ; or again, if he 
saw great girls of eleven or twelve with ragged dress 
and stockings, yet not knowing how to mend them ; 
he might think with us, that not much is to be hoped 
from such mothers. But, I repeat, even these are not 
wholly to blame. For these mothers we may assume to 
have been taught in our schools,* and, therefore, if they 
are ignorant of domestic arts it is because they have not 
been taught them. Or say that the parent is by nature 
and habit of a thrifty turn, and anxious to train her 
girls to be cleanly and industrious : * habit, if wisely 
and skilfully formed, becomes truly a second nature ; 
but, unskilfully and immethodically directed, will only 
work clumsily and awkwardly.' Even where the in- 
clination exists, the capability, as well as the time and 
opportimity, under our present system of school-teaching, 
would, we much fear, be found wanting. 

Conversing lately with the 'trained and certifi- 

* National Schools have been established for about 55 years. 
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cated' mistress of a large school in a district where the 
pupils are drawn from the ranks of petty shopkeepers, 
small farmers, and labourers, I inquired as to the 
industrial training given in the school, but learned 
that this was 'nil,' since it was not required by the 
* regulations/ I suggested that at least some of the 
elder girls might be trained to help the mistress in her 
own little household concerns, as I knew had been done 
with good results elsewhere, or at least that they shoidd 
perform the requisite cleaning of the school-room;* but 
I was told that it was found preferable to hire a woman 
for these purposes. Can anybody be surprised with 
this system of training or no training in the school, to 
which the children are transferred while still mere 
babies, ostensibly to correct, or rather to obviate, the 
influence of mis-management at home ; with the ex- 
ample, besides, of too many of the mistresses themselves 
indulging in a style of dress most pernicious in its 
effects on the minds of those who naturally look to their 
teachers as their mirror and their guide; — can we, I 
repeat, wonder that yoimg girls of this station in life 
grow up to be — what they are ; — can \^e wonder when 
gentlemen complain in parliament * that the standard 
of education in these schools is too high for the class 
that attends them ; that certificated teachers are too 
expensive, and are often quite above giving elementary 

* It was formerly the practice in many National Schools for 
the elder girls, under the superintendence of the mistress, to 
clean the rooms and light the fire by turns every day; and to 
scour the school on Saturdays. But since the new regulations 
have been in force, and the school-fee has been increased, this 
custom has been discontinued. 



« 
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instmction^ such as is most needed ?' Or slioidd we be 
astonislied at that absence of self-respect and self- 
dependence that too frequently characterises the la- 
bouring population ; or that the poor man's wife is too 
often improvident and imthrifty^ and his daughters 
grow up so ill-fitted for the station most of them are 
destined to fill ? 

' I own I am not quite content about our education, 

For now the girls are too genteel to fill a humble station ; 

They get too proud for servants' work ; they do not learn to 

cook; 
And at a place of all-work now they 're quite too grand to look. 
By my experience I should say, a poor man's child should read, 
Make out a bill, and write and spell, and sew right well indeed ; 
Should cook and clean, and dam and stitch, and mend and make, 

I'd say. 
And then the time that 's spent in school will ne'er be thrown 

away.' 

But it may be objected, in the first place, that the 
time during which poor children remain at school is so 
brief, that they must of necessity employ the whole of 
it in the acquirement of book-leanling. Now, the num- 
ber of hours a ^hild passes daily in school is generally 
about five or six, and we have the authority of many 
experienced teachers for asserting, that to make teaching 
successful, it must only be continued so long as you can 
secure the bright and willing attention of the taught. 
They ftirther tell us, that as the schools are now managed 
the second half of the day spent in the school-room 
t^ls the whole; and that, if that portion were devoted 
to domestic occtipatianSf or some active employment, not 
mdj does the body become healthier^ but the mind 
increases in vigour and intelligence. These facts are 
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verified by the evidence of numerous teachers who 
have practically tested the results. Mr. Turner of 
Forden says he has found children who only study 
three hours, fiilly equal in their attainments to those 
attending school for six. * I am not/ he says, * prepared 
to account for it, but the fact cannot be disputed.' The 
head-master of the Manchester School of Arts — Mr. 
Hammersley — says, 'I examined many schools in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, and I found that in 
every case the short-time (or three hours) schools gave 
the most satisfactory results.' No doubt this system 
will eventually gain ground among us, and then the 
objection of want of time for domestic training will be 
entirely overcome. 

In the second place it may be urged, that industrial 
training does exist in some schools. Happily for us 
this is true of some institutions, but these may be termed 
exceptional instances. There are many nobly-endowed 
schools where domestic training is made a prominent 
feature of education. That foimded by Bishop Crewe is 
worthy of notice for the excellent plan there in force. 

An unlimited number of boys and girls are taught 
and supplied with books, &c. free of expense. Thirty 
girls are admitted at nine years old, fed, clothed, and 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, and do- 
mestic arts suitable for service, till they are sixteen. Then 
places are provided for them, they are fiimished with 
clothing, and each receives about fifty shillings to start 
them in life. As a further encouragement to industry 
and good behaviour, a further sum of a guinea, a Bible 
and Prayer-book, the Whole Duty of Man, and Seeker's 
Lectures an the Catechism, are given to each girl, pro- 
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vided she shall have remained in her situation a year, 
and maintained a good character during that period. 

We hear of Working Men's Colleges being estab- 
lished here and there, with much benefit to the parties 
for whom they are designed: what an incalculable 
blessing would be bestowed on the community, what 
honour would accrue to those who should foimd an insti- 
tution for training and instructing Working Women ! 

There are many of the upper class deeply imbued 
with a high sense of their grave responsibilities. There 
are many willing hearts and ready hands, ever anxious 
to give their best energies to the promotion of social 
improveruent and domestic happiness. Here is work 
that needs to be set on foot. Noble occupation for 
willing and benevolent minds, in the formation of such 
an establishment as shall be the means of carrying 
comfort, health, happiness, and common sense to the 
threshold of every mansion^ and house, and cottage 
within the kingdom ! 

To show that such a scheme is not altogether im- 
practicable, I may mention one or two instances of 
what has been already done on a small scale by 
ladies labouring single-handed. Miss Twining has es- 
tablished in London an Industrial Home, into which 
she receives girls between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty-five ; and where they are trained for service 
at home and in the colonies. They are taught house- 
hold work in kitchen and laundry, needle-work, and 
(which is a most important accomplishment), the esta- 
blishment being connected with a hospital for child- 
ren, they receive instruction in the art and mystery 
of nursing. Here, in the course of one year, sixty or 
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seventy girls are rightly prepared for domestic service, 
or for becoming useM and thrifty wives ; and many 
among them will owe the comfort and well-doing of 
their future lives to their probation in this happy 
home. 

Far away from the smoky city, in a pretty rural 
village, the Honourable Mrs. Albert Way, about five 
years ago, established another Home for girls ; where 
they receive, under the care of two matrons and a 
schoolmistress, 'just the sort of training they would 
receive from a very good mother.' 

At Pimlico, one lady's kind heart has schemed to 
shelter, feed, clothe, and teach a large number of des- 
titute girls, who, but for her benevolent efforts, woidd 
be left to scramble up to womanhood in idleness and 
wickedness. The best-conducted of these girls are 
taught house-work, sewing, and kitchen-work, and a 
dinner is cooked by them daily for the scholars ; the 
residue of the provisions being eagerly bought up by 
the ppor workmen's wives in the neighbourhood.* 

But the instances cited are all of charity extended 
towards paupers and destitute girls. The next is one to 
which the attention of our coxmtrywomen is earnestly 
desired, because it is designed for a different class of 

* * If prevention is better than cure, it is surely putting the 
cart before the horse to institute training-schools for nurses, yet 
have so few training-schools for the preparation of palatable and 
digestible food. Instruction in cookery is a movement demanded 
in the interests of the working classes themselves. Those ac- 
quainted with the habits of our artisans and labourers know that 
a fearful waste is experienced by them, in consequence of the 
ignorance on the part of their wives of the commonest principles 
of the culinary art. There can be no doubt that at least twenty 
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young persons; because it is self-supporting; and 
because it appears to contain the germ of that species 
of plan which active and capable minds, with a talent 
for organization, might easily develope and expand to 
a scale commensurate with the importance of a large 
* Normal' institution for domestic culture that should 
be the fountain-head, whence, in smaller streams, these 
hearth-and-home sciences might be made to permeate 
throughout the land. 

In this establishment twenty-two girls are taught, 
in addition to a plain and useM education, to cook, 
wash, clean, &c. The household expenses, including 
rent, amount to 200/. per annum ; to meet which the 
girls pay 2s. &d, each per week ; and, as an additional 
source of income, they are knt to respectable families 
in the neighbourhood, and their earnings, so acquired, 
are added to the general fund. These little maidens 
scrub and cook. They make broth for the poor, and 
puddings, and so learn to be considerate and kind to- 
wards their fellow-beings (a species of moral training 
which is much needed in many schools). They are 
taught to read and write and coimt, and they learn 
geography and history as well. Each girl, too, is care- 

per cent of the nourishment which a Frenchwoman would ex- 
tract from the provisions consumed by the working classes of 
Great Britain, is wholly lost to them by the ignorance of cookery. 
One step in the right direction has been the establishment of 
'Self-supporting Cooking Dep6ts at Glasgow and elsewhere, in 
which an excellent dinner is supplied for fourpence, or less.' 
But these institutions, though they will train the working classes 
how to appreciate properly-cooked food, do not supply the grand 
desideratum of teaching them how it should be cooked. 
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fiilly observed, so that she shall be trained to the spe- 
cial employment most congenial to her ; for the writer, 
whose description I am quoting,* tells how the mistress 
pointed out one girl for notice: — ' Mary Anne,' she 
said, * is our chief laundry-maid. For the first year 
I could make nothing of her. She was miserable in 
the kitchen; she couldn't bear house- work; she 
wouldn't learn her lessons. In fact, I was quite un- 
happy about her, when one day I set her to ironing. 
She took to it instantly, and has been quite busy and 
happy ever siuce.' We have long been told that a poet 
must be bom, not made ; and this little lass must surely 
have been bom to be a laundry-maid. , 

It must be an interesting sight to inspect an in- 
stitution so practically usefdl as this. The days these 
young people spend at the mangle, or round the deal 
table, may not be very exciting ones ; but surely they 
ar6 well-spent in learning useful arts and sisterly kind- 
ness, order and cleanliness, modesty and respectftd 
behaviour ! Would that every girl's school might be 
conducted on such principles and plans ! Would that 
our country might be filled with such little havens of 
peace, wherein girls might be taught, by practice as 
weU as precept, to be good, industrious, sober, honest, 
and truthful ; wherein they may be made self-depend- 
ent, capable of thought and reflection; and whence 
they may be sent forth into the world thoroughly 
armed for those trials and struggles which all will 
have to encounter. 

And now having pleaded, feebly and imperfectly, 

♦ From the ComhiU Magazine. 
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but not, it is hoped, vainly, for a more extended 
adoption of industrial training, let us inquire as to the 
ftiture of the young women in the humbler paths of 
life after the period of schooling and training is passed 
away. Either they will enter on a life of service, or 
they remain inmates of their parents' cottages until a 
time arrives when they are promoted to a house of 
their own. If they remain at home, it is to be feared 
that, under the present order of things, a return to 
cottage life will greatly endanger if it do not entirely 
obliterate the effects of their school-training ; for the 
condition of the majority of our cottage homes is such, 
that it woidd be next to impossible for them to per- 
severe in those habits of order and modesty, and that 
strict attention to all the niceties of household manage- 
ment and personal behaviour, that we will assume to 
have been so carefully inculcated at school ; and the 
practice of which is as incumbent on the poor labourer's 
irife as it is on the first lady in the land. Thickly 
populated bed-rooms, ill-arranged day-rooms, and a 
dearth of necessary requirements for cooking, washing, 
and general cleanliness; these are not the conditions 
under which their training-lessons are likely to be kept 
up and transmitted to their offspring. The only 
wonder is, that so many among our cottagers can cour 
trive to be as decent and as orderly as they are, when 
we see the dwellings to which they are . condemned. 
But this is not a woman's question ; or, at all events, it 
is not for one whose lot is cast among the obscure 
many. To those who have power and influence com- 
bined with inclination it must be left, with the fervent 
hope and prayer that the day may not be distant when 
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in' every cottage home the dreams of the fair poetess* 
may be realized ! — 

' The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brook, 
And round the hamlet fanes. 
* ♦ ♦ # 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night. 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 
Or Ups move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old.' f 

In the second place, the other alternative of do- 
mestic service is, or ought to be, equally acceptable to 
the young people of town and rural districts ; and 
were I in a position to influence or persuade, I should 

♦ Mrs. Hemans. 

t 'In Denmark, the style of building, even of the meanest 
peasant dwellings, is a perfect marvel to the beholder. The 
people's love for thatch, as the best shelter, in their opinion, for 
winter and summer, their preference for slanting roofs, quaint 
gables, vanto, and chimney-stacks, do not detract from the soli- 
dity of the masonry, from the neatness and elegance of design • 
in even the most unpretending abode. There is no stujk thing as 
a hovel or a hut in the whole land* Not an ill-fitting or shattered 
door, not one broken pane of glass in the small, low casements. 
Tidiness and comfort ; most fastidious cleanliness in bam, stable, 
and dairy ; flower-pots behind the window, and birdcages hanging 
from the ceiling; all that can go towards making a mere house 
a home is contrived here. The subduing influence of climate 
seems to have a subduing influence on man and beast. There is 
hardly a horse but seems to be bom well broken ; you can scarcely 
faU in with a snarling dog. There is a friendliness, a good-nature^ 
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employ eyery means at command to discourage the 
preyailing disposition to turn so many healthy, light- 
hearted, blooming young girls, into sickly, saddened, 
and, alas ! too often utterly demoralised, dresomakers' 
or straw-bonnet makers' * assistants.' Under the most 
favourable conditions these and similar occupations are 
injurious to the strongest constitution. Badly-remu- 
uerated, ill-fed, closely confined to a sitting position in 
a stifling atmosphere from morning till night, it may 
well excite us to wonder, what is the infatuation that 
induces so large a number of our schoolgirls to resort 
to these precarious means of gaining a livelihood. The 
notion of being their * own mistresses,' (alas !) of going 
where they like, and, more than all, of dressing as 
they please, possesses, I presume, a charm sufficiently 
potent to counterbalance the advantages of a comfort- 
able place in a well-regulated family, with good wagw 

a thorough sterling konesty, Trhicli binO all liviDg creaturtsa, sud 

render them fail' and considerate towiirda each other^ hA^j 

and weU-plca^ed with each other. And whutever may be 8ia4 

nbout the force of eUmatet it Is evident that rouoh of t>hi9 \m^ 

Tersal well-l>eing mtat b^ owini/ to the djBGi| 

praoticallj usieful rducution^ and provider 

The pMic*fiioiim«y vr "' Kros*,*' *trc cdl #«t i 

of the small extent to which ih^y i 

these are mere jahelt^^s fi>r irikjsif^ < 

'' loafertj " The Damnh ^ &w''^ ■ 

the bosom of his 
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and a liberal supply of food ; but where they would, of 
course^ be subjected to the supervision and reasonable 
restrictions of a kind, though possibly strict mistress. 
It would be well if some of the published accounts of 
the miseries the shop-girls and seamstresses have to 
endure were placed in every school-library ; and if 
these melancholy records could be contrasted by de- 
scriptions of what a faithful, good servant^s life is, or 
might be, those silly, vain prejudices against * service,' 
or any * meniaP occupation, which are as erroneous as 
foolish, might be materially weakened. But that such 
prejudices should exist at all, is only an additional ar- 
gdment in behalf of the introduction into our schools 
of a system of household training. 

When girls are taught that there is as much merit 
in cleaning a room as in writing a copy, when a well- 
ironed shirt receives as much praise, as a crochet-collar, 
and when as high a prize can be gained for the best- 
made pudding as for ' map-tracing,' then it is possible 
that a schoolgirl's ideas of service may undergo a happy 
change. But, though we may look forward in joyful 
anticipation that some such plans may be adopted, we 
must be careful to guard ourselves against a common 
fault of all sanguine minds — that of expecting too much 
from a new system. And we must never lose sight of 
the fact, that these reforms are not desirable for one 
class only, but for all. • 

Much has been written about the relative duties of 
mistress and servant. As usually happens in the dis- 
cussion of such topics, much difference of opinion has 
been expressed : one party maintaining that if servants 
are bad, mistresses are alone to blame; the other, as 
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warmly insisting that the defects of servants are the 
defects of their ' class ; ' that no social^ moral, or reli- 
gious influence that can be brought to bear on the 
'labouring classes' will be efficacious in rooting out 
faults that are inherent in their nature. One writer 
asserts, that before they come to their first places * re- 
straint and discipline are unknown; obedience and 
truthfulness are neither exacted nor obtained; that 
strict honesty is rare; modesty seldom more than a 
name ;' and 'as to extravagance in dress, the sin par 
Eminence, we are asked to believe that servants learn 
this from their mistresses. But,' the writer adds, ' she 
(the servant) is not imitating the dress and manners of 
a class above her own. She is vying with Sarah Janey who 
lives next door; and hoping some day to vie tvith Amelia Jane, 
whose father earns a little more, and saves a little less than 
her ownJ Then, on the other side, it is said, that ' as 
servants can now both read and write well, they, as a 
natural consequence, possess more self-respect (which 
may be only another word for self-conceit), and much 
of that servility which always (?) marks extreme igno- 
rance or cunning hsi^ disappeared.' And then we are 
told, that mistresses ' who object to crinolines and para- 
sols, or to their maids dressing in bonnets or dresses 
like their own, are guilty of meanness and jealousy ; 
and that they wrongly construe into an act of impar- 
donable impudence what they ought to consider as a 
personal compliment!' 

But it is beside my purpose to enter into these dis- 
cussions. The need for a thorough training in house- 
hold education is as great on the one side as the 
other. 
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'. That servant-girls and labourers' wives have grave 
faullis/ who will deny ? But are the mistresses them- 
selves free from defects ? If they are extravagant and 
squander their own wages, or their husbands' earn- 
ings, in dress and other follies, will the employers' 
ranks frimish no parallel cases? 

*Like master like man' is a proverb old as the 
hills; 'Like mistress like maid' would, probably, be 
found equally significant. We complain that ser- 
vants are disrespectful and ill-tempered: is there owfe 
mistress who could lay her hand on her heart, and 
affirm that she has never indulged before them in some 
small outbreak of spleen; — never in their presence 
exhibited any deviation from wifely, sisterly, or pa- 
rental good manners ? We say that servants are un- 
truthful; are mistresses entirely blameless on this 
score? If they accustom their servants to tell an 
untruth for their convenience, may they not expect the 
servants will tell many to serve their own purposes ? 

The conduct of a mistress has inevitably the greatest 
influence on that of her servants. By pride, severity, 
and imreasoning exactions, she may intimidate a young 
girl, and so make her cunning, deceitfiil, and untruth- 
ful. Or she may, by a discreet combination of gentle- 
ness, firmness, and consideration, make her a good and 
faithful servant. A mistress often forfeits respect by 
haughtiness, and repels any approach towards attach- 
ment — on which respect is foimded — by treating her 
dependants as if they were blocks of stone, instead of 
human beings endowed with susceptibility and feeling. 
There is a great want of consideration in this, arising, 
no doubt, in part from inadvertence, but much more 
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from defects in the educational training of our young 
ladies, who, from almost infancy, are taught to hold 
themselves aloof from their attendants, as from beings 
of an inferior order. 

' Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine 
who are sitting in the room below, how strange and 
wonderful is the partition ! We meet at every hour of 
daylight, and are indebted to each other for a hundred 
offices of duty and comfort of life ; and we live together 
for years and don't know each other. And all these 
people with whom I may live for years and years have 
cares, interests, dear friends . and relatives, mayhap 
schemes, passions, longing hopes, tragedies of their 
own, from which a carpet and a few planks separate 
me. When poor Ellen used to look so pale, and read 
a letter in a great scrawling hand, and cry in a comer, 
how should we know that the poor little thing's heart 
was breaking ? Henry was servant to a friend of mine. 
There was a dinner one day, and Henry waited all 
through the dinner : every guest was attended to ; the 
dinner disappeared, the dessert was set, everything 
was arranged in perfect order, and then Henry said, 
" If you please, sir, may I go home ?" He had re- 
ceived word that his house was on fire, and having 
finished his waiting, he wished to go and see after his 
children and little sticks of furniture. Such a man's 
livery is a imiform of honour ; with epaulettes on his 
shoulders, Henry would be a hero.'* 

This frigidity of reserve, or indifference to the 
feelings of servants, is perhaps one of the main causes 

* W. M. Thackeray. 
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of the antagonism existing between the mistress and 
the maid-class; a species of antagonism that is a 
peculiarly British characteristic. 

In these days of rapid and easy travelling, very 
many of my coimtry women must have remarked how 
differently these things are managed abroad. Cross 
but a narrow strait, and you see the French and 
German ladies accustomed to treat their servants with 
a kindly freedom, which, however, never degenerates 
into xmseemly familiarity. You see in the public pro- 
menades the nice, steady, healthy -looking yoimg 
wem^a, accompanying their mistresses in attendance 
on the children. The distinction in dress is marked in 
the extreme; yet it is pleasing to see that there is no 
necessity to carry it farther, the woman appearing to 
be so well'behaved, that there is little fear of her pre- 
suming on her position. If the mistress stops to talk 
with any friend the servant is a harmless listener, and 
appears to enjoy the pleasant story, or the lively 
repartee, quite as much as any of the conversers. If 
the lady and her friends sit down, the servants are not 
k^t standing, but are permitted to seat themselves ako. 

In this coimtry people would be shocked at the idea 
of thus associating with, or sitting in society with their 
servants. Indeed it has been asserted that it is prac- 
tically impossible for different grades of society to be 
associated together with the same ease and freedom 
here, as on the Continent. I confess I see no good 
reason for this. A German baroness is as proud of her 
rank, and rank is, at least as much respected abroad, as 
it is here. There must, therefore, be some radical 
fault in our own training which renders the bare 
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mention of, or approach to famiKar intercourse with 
dependants, so repugnant to our notions. Among 
other * reforms,' it might not be altogether futile to at- 
tempt some amendments in the code of manners. Now, 
on the Continent every child, almost before she learns 
her alphabet,* is taught civility. 'But,* some one 
exclaims, * do not we also teach this ? Every child is 
taught to do " reverence" to the gentry, to say " sir" 
and "ma'am" to their betters, to stand up when 
visitors come, and so on.' 

All very proper, so far as it goes ; but of the prac- 
tice of civility towards, and among each other , I fear we 
teach them very little. I do not mean that we do not 
try to make them kind and good-natured among them- 
selves: every faithful teacher, I feel sure, does that. 
What I should like to see instilled into the young 
mind is the thorough knowledge, and the daily practice 
of all the amenities of civilised life, among each other — 
at home as well as at school. Then, the manners of the 
servant would be assimilated to those of the mistress ; 
then, English servants, like Germans, would learn to 
conduct themselves without offending our ideas of pro- 
priety. Well-mannered, properly trained in the duties 
of their calling, they will naturally imbibe more cor- 
rect views of their own position. Then, they may reap 
the advantages which a certain familiarity of inter- 
course with their superiors would give to them : and not 
only to themselves ; to the humble home to which, when 
married, they will return, they will import a better 

* I need scarcely remind the reader that in Germany educa- 
tion is compulsory. 
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rule of conduct, which the opportunity of witnessing 
the behaviour, and listening to the conversation, of 
sensible, educated people, will have enabled them to 
acquire. Thus they would be better prepared for the 
duties of wife and mother ; and thus, in their better ao- 
qudntance with the moralities and manners prevalent 
in 'komes of gentleness and love,* the whole fabric of 
society would be amended and beautified. 

In thus urging a freer intercourse, let me not be 
supposed to advocate any laxity of discipline in the 
domestic government. On the contrary, precise obe- 
dience to rules should always and everywhere be 
demanded. Strictness, but not severity ; authority 
united with kindness ; and that imiformly reasonable 
conduct, which can alone preserve her true dignity, 
while it commands a willing obedience ; these should 
be the guiding points for a mistress. At the same 
time, while exacting this implicit 'obedience, let your 
servants be convinced that you have a generous and 
considerate regard for their health, their interest, and 
their reasonable gratification. 

The ' ingratitude of servants ' is a favourite 
theme with many mistresses ; and ingratitude is, no 
doubt, often foimd among servants, as among all sorts 
and conditions of humanity. But, at any rate, few 
servants will do their duty any the worse for knowing 
that, while obedience is scrupulously enforced, they 
are yet thought of, cared for, encouraged, pleasantly 
spoken to, and pleasantly looked at. Servants thus 
reasonably treated will not be found more prone to 
the vice of ingratitude than any other class of society. 
If there were no higher feelings at work, that of self- 
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interest alone would evidently lead them to prefer a 
good mistress to a bad one ; therefore, they would 
careftilly avoid any manifestation of a discontent or 
dissatisfaction that would deprive them of a com- 
fortable place. 

On the other hand there is, no doubt, a strong 
foundation for many of the strictures bestowed upon 
servants. A thoughtless young girl is taken from 
school and placed, without any previous preparation 
for the life before her, in a gentleman's establishment. 
Perhaps she has been selected by the lady herself, 
because she was one of the best girls in the school — 
a thing that by no means implies an aptitude for do- 
mestic duties. However, she goes to the Hall: her 
food, her bed — even the plain, neat clothing she has 
been furnished with — are superior to anything she has 
been accustomed to in her own poor home. As she 
becomes familiarised to these luxuries she begins to 
acquire certain vague, false notions of the importance 
of her position. She likes the comforts of her new 
home, but she does not admire the restraint ; the having 
to give an accoimt of herself (for habits of order, of 
self-denial, of restraint, of submission to authority, 
have never been inculcated at home, and but very 
imperfectly at school) makes her feel the irksomeness 
of the yoke ; and then arises a smouldering, though 
imaginary sense, of being ^ put upon.' Her mistress 
stands in the light of a natural enemy, to be circum- 
vented and overcome by any means. Excluded from 
all familiar intercourse with her employers, in daily 
and hourly communion with girls older and vainer 
than herself^ she soon learns to dress, ' gives herself airs. 
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and becomes altogether demoralised and unbearable.' 
Such is the' origin, rise, and progress, of the * servant- 
gal '-ism we hear so many jokes about ; girls who stand 
on. their * rights,' and object to do any work except 
what belongs to their own 'department;' who make 
conditions on going to each new place, and bargain for 
* assistants,' until, as has been observed, 'one ought 
to have a set of servants for the servants ; and these 
imder-servants should have slaves to wait on them.' 
For servants of this class little defence can be made ; 
except, perhaps, that the root of the evil lies not so 
much in themselves, as in the defects of our present 
educational and social system, and in the utter absence 
of some well-arranged method for preparing these 
young people for the services we expect from them. 
We have improved the intellectual condition of the 
people greatly; but in plain practical sense, in 
useful things, I fear me we have not made much 
progress. 

'Fifty years ago,' said an old woman to me the 

other day, — ' fifty years ago, when I first came to , 

I thought I'd got into a heaven upon earth; for, though 
there wasn't so much chapelling and talking about 
religion then as there is now, folks, somehow, was 
kinder to one another ; and if a body was ill, or hard 
put to it, ye 'd see iverybody glad to help 'um a bit. 

There wasn't but one chapel, and John 's father was 

the pracher, and a kind soul he was : but that's nayther 
here nor there. There wasn't many as went to hear 
him ; but them as did, and /them as didn't, all went to 
church wanst on a Simday. And the maid-servants 
was niaid'Servants i' them days. Ye wouldn't see 'um in 
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their artifishtils and their sot-up bonnets^ like as they 
are now ; but they'd all have their beautiful black satin 
bonnets that 'ud stand a shower, and made as nate as 
a new pin ; and they'd handsome stuff gownds, with 
some wear in 'um, not like yer flibber-de-dabby cot- 
tons ; and they'd used to wear three-quarter shoes, 
made of the best cordimw, 'stead of yer Frinchified 
patten'-leather boots; and their shoe-strings the best 
black galloon, an inch broad i' the bows. There was 
none o' yer great fly-my-jig crino-lines, but good, stout 
calimankey petticoats, to keep their poor bodies warm. 
Then, o' work-e-days ye wouldn't niver see 'um with 
their skirts dragging and sweeping on the ground, but 
ivery one of 'um had her nate tidy petticut skirt, an' a 
bonny short bedgownd-jacket. They looked like tvork, 
and they did work too. Ye wouldn't have found a 
kitchen flure that ye couldn't have eat off it. Ah! 
they was different then to what they is now. There 
wasn't so many milliners and such-like th«i; but, to 
my thought, they was smarter and merrier than they 
are now; everybody knew their places, and kept in 
'um ; Jack wasn't as good as his master ; but the whole 
town was as clean as a new pan, inside and out ; which, 
dear knows, it isn't now,'* And some few servants, 
trained after the old models, are yet to be found ; but 
then we must remember, that they have also had old- 
fashioned mistresses. Let us hope, however, that the 
time will soon arrive when a better order of things 
may be the rule and not the exception. 



* This is nearly a verbatim report of a conversation with an 
old woman not many months back. 
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Let us begin by improving the poor man's dwel- 
ling, and we may then feel sure that the young daugh- 
ters will have a better preparation for their fixture 
occupations than is at present the case. Let us, in 
their intellectual training — and this remark appKes to 
other classes also — let us carefully teach and cultivate 
habits of reflectioriy order, restraint, and, above all, the 
deepest love for, and the strictest practice of, truth ; 
let us pay constant, imwearied, undeviating attention 
to the implanting in all minds a sense of the moral 
and social obligations ; let us all alike strive to teach 
these more by example than precept ; and, lastly, either 
by the establishment of Institutions, or, wherever prac- 
ticable, by the superaddition to our present school 
system of a plan for the universal diflftision of * House- 
wifery ; ' let us so train the rising generation of girls 
that there shall no longer be a cause for the aspersions 
that have been cast upon the women of Britain. 

And with the wider extension of this knowledge we 
may look for a closer and more sympathetic union among 
all graded of female society. For as each class will 
then be more thoroughly able to understand and appre- 
ciate the duties of the other, their mutual dependence, 
as well as indebtedness, will be reciprocally admitted \ 
and so the bonds of respect, gratitude and attachment, 
will unite class to class with a firmness and security not 
easily to be disturbed : for it will be established on the 
broad foundation of reason, self-respect, and common 
sense. 

June 21, 1864. 
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*In the pursuit of intellectual pleasure lies every virtue; of 
sensual, every vice.' — Goldsmith. 




If I were asked which would be the best means 
of gaining an influence over the 'People/ and 
securing the warm aflections of the young ; 
which the best way of elevating and expanding the 
mind; of making mankind more moral, more purely 
religious, more charitable, more neighbourly ; I should 
not hesitate to reply: — By and through their amuse- 
ments. 

And if I should be further asked where reform was 
most needed — where a wise supervision should be most 
untiringly exercised — my answer would still be: — In 
and over our amusements. Lest this should appear to 
some an inconsequent assertion, let us first consider 
what is to be imderstood by the term Amusement. 

Lexicographers tell us that *to amuse' means *to 
entertain the mind with harmless trifling.' But this 
scarcely gives the full significance of the term ; th© 
Latin words which are equivalent to our word * amuse' 
have a wider signification. *Detineo,' ^Occupo;' to 'enr 
tertain,' to * delight,' to * smtain ;' and also * to take off 
from business.' Amusement, then, may be defined not 
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merely as ' liannless trifthig/ but as haTing also a deeper 
meaning, a liiglier and more importaint beaiing on our 
wel&re. The re-inTigoration of the mind and body 
after liard labour ; the introdnction into the mind of 
pure and high thoughts, br fixing the attention on 
objects and pursuits, simple it mar be in themselTes 
and fey themselves, yet surely, though imperceptibly, 
leading to deration of sentiment ; and so making man- 
kind happier, better, kinder, and, finally, fitting them 
for that Higher world of enjoyment beyond the skies 
to which all hope to attain hereafter. 

In addition to this, the highest aim of recreation, 
some amusements should likewise be of a nature to 
strengthen and refresh the body, so that it may resume 
with renewed energy those labours that have been 
wisely allotted to us all. 

God's natural laws are so nicely adjusted that if 
we infringe, in however small a degree, the rules He 
Himself has laid down for our guidance, we cannot 
avoid the consequent punishment. 

All mmt labour, rich or poor, weak or strong, young 
or old. Each has his allotted task ; and each ' aftier his 
kind' must work; and this not merely for food and 
raiment, but for Life itself. Idleness and inaction will 
inevitably result in certain derangements of the 
animal economy. Languor, — debility, — ^loss of appetite, 
— deficiency of muscular power,-^^8turbance of the di- 
gestive organs, — sleeplessness; — these, and a host of 
other ills, may all ensue upon the indulgence of bodily 
idleness : while among its mental efiects may be enimie- 
rated ignorance, — defective powers of observation, — 
contracted, bigoted notions, — silly prejudices, — evil 
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tempers ; — these, and many more defects, have too often 
their origin in idleness. 

On the other hand, labour, if continuously persisted 
in, will exhaust the body, and cause evils and diseases 
yet more deplorably destructive. 

Thus, then, we see how necessary it is for all, whether 
brain- workers or body- workers, that a due balance be- 
tween work and play should be strictly maintained. 
And this might surely convince us more ftJly, if any 
such conviction were needed, of the ineffable love of 
the Omniscient, who in His divine care and wisdom 
has ordained, and, let us hope, secured to the end of 
time, one weekly portion of rest and relaxation for His 
erring children. 

In all ages of the world, among all nations, amuse- 
ments have ever foimd a place; and it would be a 
curious and interesting study to trace the progress of a 
country, its advancement in intelligence and refinement, 
by a critical inquiry into the nature of its pleasures : 
or, on the other hand, to identify its debasement or de- 
terioration with the low standard of its so-called diver- 
sions. Let us contemplate for a brief space our first 
parents, placed by Almighty Love in an abode of purest 
happiness. Free from all the cares bom of sin, they 
found their health-bestowing labour and sense-delight- 
ing amusement combined : — 

* To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our feasant labour; — to reform 
Yon flowery arbours ; yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
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More hands than oars to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrowu, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease.' 

All that could charm the sight or gratify the senses 
was to be found in Eden, and man's ' pleasant labour * 
and ennobling enjoyment was to * dress and keep it.' 

Oh, happy toil ! oh, rapturous pleasure ! to tend 
and train those heavenly gifts, to watch their growth 
— inhale their fragrance — to taste -their glorious 
fruits ! Celestial amusement, too soon, alas ! to be for 
ever withdrawn from the children of earth ! 

After the expulsion from Paradise and the subse- 
quent punishment of Cain, it seems eminently signi- 
ficant and suggestive of the merciful kindness ever 
lavished upon man, that we read of the introduction of 
music — * the harp and the organ' — a recreation which 
then, as now, would exercise its solacing influence upon 
the grief- laden and labour -wearied creatures of this 
world. 

And then, as man became more corrupt, and all 
remembrances of Eden faded away, amusement was 
sought in sensual enjoyments. We read of drunken- 
ness and its concomitant vices ; and, as lapsing into 
harharism, the earth's inhabitants grew more and more 
forgetful of their God; became ruthless and cruel — 
* Hunting ' — the chasing to death of the lower ani- 
mals, is named among their amusements ; and then — 
another punishment from the Most High. 

The Jewish people, though engaged in many wars, 
can scarcely be considered a warlike nation; neither 
would the temperature of their land haye been favour- 
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able to indulgence in those muscular sports and games 
that characterize the natives of higher latitudes ; there- 
fore their amusements would appear to have mainly 
consisted in the recitation of poetry, singing ^ of songs, 
and dancing. These arts, according to some opinions, 
were only introduced into their sacred ceremonies ; but 
I think sufficient proof may be given that they were 
also used as a means of solace and recreation. 

At a later date we find the Greeks and Eomans 
favoured amusements of a more athletic and martial 
character. The renowned Grecian games partook in 
'some degree of the nature of religious ceremonies, 
having been, in the first instance, established in honour 
of their gods, or to commemorate some great name or 
event^; but in an essay on the subject of Popidar 
Amusements it may not be deemed irrelevant if we 
pause to consider briefly these celebrated games of the 
ancients. We may class them under two heads — Phy- 
sical or Bodily, and Mental or Intellectual, recreation. 
Some persons might deem that the former division 
bears some analogy to the tournaments of later times, 
but there was this important difference between them, 
— the exercises of chivalry were only permitted to one 
particular rank of society, no person of lowly origin 
coidd join in them; but at the Olympic games the 
meanest Greek was allowed to contend for the prize, pro- 
vided he was of the Hellenic race, though the mightiest 
monarch who coidd not substantiate his claim to the 
same descent was inexorably excluded the contest. 

The second, or intellectual section of these popular 
amusements, bears a close relation to the Eisteddfodau 
of Wales ; being designed, like them, to foster and pro- 
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mote intellectual excellence. There, as here, prizes 
were awarded for poetry, oratory, music, painting, and 
sculpture. The prizes were in themselyes of little value 
— a chaplet of leaves only. But though no money was 
given at the games, every Ch*eek State bestowed pensions 
on the fortunate competitors. At Athens, the sum thus 
awarded to the lucky wearer of the wreath amounted 
to about 16/. (annually) ; to which was added, if desired, 
lodging and maintenance for life in the Prytaneium.* 

And here we may notice the remarkable way in 
which the Greeks — heathens though they were — com- 
bined their amusements with their religion: the one 
reacting, as it were, on the other. Their religion was 
blended with amusement, and their amusements were 
held to be sacred. Thus, with that ' Religion,' is asso- 
ciated all which has made the name of Greece so honoured, 
through a long course of years, down to our own times. 

It was their religiam feeling that caused them to 
cultivate the fine arts with so great an ardour. The 
poets strove to describe the power and glory of their 
deities by the sublimest images. The painter and the 
sculptor laboured, to embody these conceptions in both 
their works ; and poet and sculptor alike commemorated 
the heroic deeds of their divinities ; and musicians com- 
posed hymns in their praise ; and the divine arts were 
cidtivated, not so much for their own excellence, as to 
make them worthy of the service of the deities. 

To this cause may be attributed the high degree of 
refinement to which the Greeks attained. And hence, 
too, may be traced the mainspring of that pride of 

* The public or town-hall in on independent Qreek state. 
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country, and of those kindlier feelings, whicli charac- 
jberized the Grecian people — even in their civil wars — 
as contrasted with the mercilessness and the destruc- 
tiveness of the Boman nation. And if we compare the 
histories of these two mighty empires we shall find 
convincing evidence of the powerful influence, for good 
or for evil, existing in the amusements of a people. 
What the Greek delighted in we have seen ; what his 
distinguishing traits were we have also noted. As be- 
fore remarked, the Boman was merciless and cruel. 
He sought his amusements in the arena, with its san- 
guinary struggles between man and the savage beast ; 
or between man and man. 

* I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The arena swims around him : — he is gone 

'Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 

who won. 

* ♦ * ♦ * 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Dacian mother ; — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday !' 

Thus, then, we may see that, from the nature of his 
amusements, the Greek became refined, warm-hearted, 
generous ; the Roman arbitrary and cruel. The Hindoo, 
and the natives of other Eastern nations, who are ad- 
dicted to such pleasures as appeal only to the appetites, 
are sensual, enervated, illiterate. The Red Indian, who, 
though brave and enduring, is treacherous and pitiless, 
indulges in rude and debasing pleasures ; and his music 
and his poetry are rough and inharmonious. We might 
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go on multiplying instancoB, but sufficient have been 
given to verify the assertion that the character of a 
people, and their progress in refinement, might be de- 
termined by an acquaintance with the nature of their 
most 'Popular Amusements.' 

The important connexion that exists between our 
amusements and our advancement cannot be better ex- 
^nplified than by tracing the course of British history. 

Beyond the sacred rites and festivals of the Druids, 
there are few popular amusements mentioned in the 
earlier annals of our country. Indeed, until the advent 
of tiie Gauls, and subsequently of the Komans, all her 
records are enveloped in mist and obscurity; though 
doubtless our ancestors — in the intervals permitted by 
the labours necessary for subsistence and the defence of 
their homes — had their periods of enjoyment. 

This island was then a dreary, uncultivated spot, 
overrun with wild beasts, and exposed to Hie predatory 
incursions of barbaric neighbours. Yet even then Poetry 
and Music shed their soothing influence over our land. 
Who, indeed, can point to the time when these twin- 
sisters did not dwell in Britain? 

But whether their powers were exercised for the 
recreation of the 'people,' or whether their value 
would have been appreciated by the humbler ranks of 
that day, must be left to the decision of the learned 
antiquarian. Still, * Heaven-bom harmony' has ever 
been found to assert its humanizing sway over the most 
savage and brutal. 

' Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time does change bis nature.' 
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But over these remote times we may not here 
linger.* 

The conversion of our forefathers to Christianity 
must have done much to soften and humanize them. 
At a later period the invention of printing would, 
of course, materially assist the march of civilization : 
but this, like most other improvements, advanced but 
slowly ; and it was long, indeed, ere it exercised its 
influence over the amusements of the many. 

England's recreations, for many a long year, were 
all, more or less, of a rough and warlike nature. Tour- 
naments and tiltings for the nobles ; riding at the ring 
and the quintain, and shooting at the butts, for the 
commonalty. 

Then come balls for the royal and the rich ; jugglers 
and tumblers for the populace. But in all these amuse- 
ments we see little, if any, manifestation of cultivation 
or refinement : in fact, when in those times a noble- 
man dispensed his hospitality, the entertainment was 
more a species of Saturnalia, compounded of eating 
and drinking, tumbling and buffoonery, dancing and 
singing after a fashion, that would not now be tole- 
rated even among the humbler ranks of the people. 

From the- time, however, when Wickliffe's trans- 
lation of the Bible appeared, we observe a gradual 
amelioration of our national habits and customs : so 
true it is, that even in worldly matters religion sheds 
its benign influence on all around. The nobles ceased 

* It may interest some to know that the familiar game 
of Backgammon is a legacy from our Cymric ancestors, as its 
name will testify — Back^amon^ little fight. Chess was introduced 
here by the Danes (circa 940). 
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to immure themselves in gloomy castles ; and as music, 
and poetry, and dancing, became more popular, martial 
sports began gradually to fall into disuse. 

The * Mystery,' or * Miracle Play,' that once consti- 
tuted a favourite popidar amusement in this country, 
woidd now appear to us profane, revolting, and in every 
way objectionable; but even in this time worked an 
improvement. Some little moral allegory, evincing a 
higher tone of feeling, was gradually engrafted on the 
* Mystery.' Then dramas of a more secular kind gained 
the public favour ; and so, by degrees, dramatic enter- 
tainments took their place among our national amuse- 
ments, and dramatic writers advanced in purity and 
beauty, until at last was bom, — *Poet for all time,' 
the Bard of Avon. 

Our progenitors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were a sport-loving, light-hearted race of 
beings ; nor did they lack means and opportunities for 
indulging their mirthful propensities. Target-shoot- 
ing, running, leaping, &c., still hold their groimd 
among us ; * but bear-baiting, bull-baiting, and cock- 
fighting, are, happUy, no longer extant.f Robert 
Herrick, a poet of this period, has left us a pretty 

* The game of blindman's buff, still so dear to boy and girl ; 
the hoops, balls, and shuttlecocks of our childhood's days ; were 
ranked among the amusements of our forefathers many centuries 
ago. 

t This, it appears, is an error ; for in a newspaper of the 
present month (May, 1866) there is a graphic account of an 
attempt to restore the old English sport of oockj&ghting in the 
county of Chester : which attempt was happily frustrated by the 
police. 
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picture of the * popular country amusements' of his 
day.* 

* For sportS; for pageantries, and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holydays, 
On which young men and maidens meet 
To exercise their dancing feet : 
Tripping the comely country round, 
With daffodils and daisies crowned. 
Thy wakes, thy quintels here thoy hast. 
Thy May-poles too, with gariands graced ; 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale, 
Thy shearing feasts, which never fail ; 
Thy harvest-home, thy wassail bowl. 
That's tost up after fox-i'-the-hole, 
Thy mummeries ; thy twelfth-tide kings 
And queens; thy Christmas re veilings, 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit ; 
Aud no man pays too dear for it.' 

Travelling downward with the course of time we 
arrive at a period in our national existence when even 
the most innocent of these popular amusements were 
to be interdicted ; and though some may demur to our 
attributing the revolution that now occurred in the 
habits and character of the English people aokly to 
the withdrawal of their beloved sports and pastimes, 

♦ How far athletic sports engaged the attention of our 
ancestors we may gather from Eoger Ascham*s definition of a 
* perfect' gentleman: — 

' He must be able to run fair at tilt or ring ; to play at all 
weapons ; to shoot fair in bow, and surely in gun ; to vault 
lustily ; to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim ; to dance comely ; to 
hawk, to himt, to play at tennis — and all pastime generally 
which be joined with labour used in open places in the daylight 
— containing some pleasant pastime for peace, or fit exercise for 
war.' 
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it is certain that the frankness and honest blnntness, 
the jovial sociability that once proclaimed the native 
of Britain, was then exchanged for a hypocritical stiff- 
ness ; and, under Puritan dominion, a cheerful coun- 
tenance, true ' index of a merry heart, was deemed the 
sure mark of the * Malignant' — a man ripe for 

^ Treasons, stratagems, and spoils.' 

All amusements being then forbidden, sadness and 
sourness were everywhere predominant ; and the 
national character xmderwent such a change, that 
never again has it assimied the light-hearted gaiety 
which, before the Commonwealth, was one of its dis- 
tinctive features. It may be said, that what the people 
lost in frivolity they gained in a greater solidity and a 
more provident thoughtfulness ; but, whether men were 
happier or better for the change, may be open to dis- 
cussion. There is little left to record of the popidar 
amusements of the succeeding century. Great writers 
and profoimd thinkers were laying the foundation for 
more rational enjoyments, and paving the way for a 
gradually advancing refinement of taste and an eleva- 
tion of thought and feeling that is, or should be, the 
distinguishing feature of a civilized and educated 
Christian people. 

But though we may be justified in considering the 
amusements of our own times infinitely preferable 
when compared with the holiday customs of the * olden 
time,' it by no means follows that they are to be pro- 
nounced faultless. If our pleasures are — some of them 
— free from the more glaring blemishes of a less 
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refined age, yet against many — too many — of our 
modem amusements grave objections may be urged. 

In discussing these, we assume that none are now so 
ascetic as to deny that recreation of some kind, and in 
some degree, is an absolute necessity to life ; I mean 
healthy, happy life. The greatest philosophers, the 
wisest and the best of men, have practically as well as 
theoretically upheld this great truth. 

Socrates, when he felt the need of * imbending the 
bow,' used to indulge in dancing, to the great scandal 
of his graver scholars. Martin Luther thought it no 
sin to spend many an hour of precious time playing at 
ninepins. Eembrandt, the great painter, 'amused' 
himself with his monkey ; Goethe, the German poet, 
with a pet snake. And if men like these could thus 
recreate themselves, surely it would ill become us to be 
hypercritical on the amusements of men of meaner 
mould. 

Nor let us be too hasty to condemn our hard-work- 
ing neighbour, who can extract pleasure from the busy 
turmoil of a coimtry fair, with its puppet-shows, pink- 
eyed ladies, fat boys, and learned pigs. Or say that its 
tempting array of gilt gingerbread and rainbow rib- 
bons possesses for him an irresistible charm, to us in- 
comprehensible, who would deny him the honest and 
temperate enjoyment of such delights ? What though 
his pleasures are not as ours, still they are pleasures ; 
and since amusement, in some shape or other, is more 
or less the pursuit of all, let us not censure the poor 
man's pleasures, as long as they are harmless. It has 
been remarked by some one, that Work, looked at 
from a right point of view, is in itself the grandest 
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poetry, and $o a pleasure. Doubtless there is comfort 
as well as pleasure in Iiaying work to do, duties to 
perform, and in the accomplishment of those duties ; 
still, such pleasure is not always recreation; and, 
argue as we may, without this last. Nature, our kind 
but strictly just mother, will inMlibly resent the 
infringement of her imchangeable decrees. 

Some men will argue: 'We do not object to the 
cessation of labour, which we know is only a mere 
provision for bodily ends ; but we fear the lightness 
and vanity of what you term recreation.'* Now if, 
when the day's labour ends, mankind could be care- 
fully locked up till the return of another day, it is 
possible they might be kept from all outward mani- 
festation of 'lightness and vanity,' but what would 
become of Human Nature ? 

Reflect for a moment on the swiftness and bound- 
lessness of thought. If we should teach men to shun 
harmless amusement, or the thought of amusement, of 
what must they think, and what must they do, to 
relieve the mental and physical strain inevitable on 
such a roxmd of wearisome monotony ? I seem to have 
heard or read of people shut out from healthy amuse- 
ments, indulging in the excitement of persecuting, tor- 
turing, and slaying their fellow-creatures. Happily for 
our native land, there is no danger of our suffering . 
now from such fanaticism. Happily for us, we have 
amusements in abimdance ; but, imhappily for us, too 
many of these are neither elevating nor health-giving, 
nor are they simply harmless * fun.' 

* Mr. Helps. 
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This word leads us to observe, that there is one 
class of amusements very popular among the youth 
of to-day ; at least, if we may judge from the con- 
stant iteration of the terms by which it is distin- 
guished : ' Rare fun,' * a jolly lark,' ' a regular spree.' 
Such are some of the slang definitions of what I 
must presume their perpetrators deem mirth ; not, 
alas! 

'That goddess fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped Euphrosyne, 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth :' 

but something far different ; whose natural and inevit- 
able conclusion is heart- ache^ destruction of health, and, 
sooner or later, loss of reputation and respectability. 
How frequently do we see an evening's amusement of 
this description concluded by a night in a station-house 
and a morning visit to the magistrate ! It is sad to 
read of such outrages against morality and common 
sense, as we daily see in the public journals. Poor mis- 
guided youth pays dearly for his pleasures ; and many 
have doubtless bitterly repented their shortlived ' fun.' 
Yet still the evil continues, and the original cause of 
it is not removed. Let one feeble voice be raised 
against those popular places of amusement, where such 
scenes occur. Let the Cremomes, the Tivolis, and other 
'public gardens' of a like nature, be removed or re- 
formed. Here is a ^bill of fare' of one of them, — 
' Dancing on the platform ; Masque, and Ballet ; Vaulters ; 
Acrobats ; Gymnastes. A grand Tournament, in which 
several Noblemen have entered their names to contend 
in the feat of Arms ! Wines, Spirits, and Beer of the best 
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qualitt/ ; Cigars of the best brands, &c.* in the open air, 
amidst the lovely flowers ! ' Judge, fathers of fa- 
milies ! whether it is in such places that real amusement 
and relaxation can be sought. Ponder, young men ! 
before you venture into this very Maelstrom of vicious 
attraction. If you would be healthy, if you would be 
rich, if you would be wise, if you would be virtuous, if 
you would be happy, let all such ' gardens,' ' dancing- 
saloons,' and * concert-halls,' be ever held in utter 
abhorrence ! 

The concert-hall t offers peculiar temptations to 
young men with a taste for music. At some of these 
places talented performers are engaged, and composi- 
tions by the first masters are presented in a really 
artistic style : hut with the questionable accompani- 
ments of smoking, drinking, &c. These places have 
their defenders ; though it may be observed, as a fact 
of some significance, that their most earnest advocates 



♦ ' The pipe, whereon in olden day. 
The Arcadian herdsman used to play 
S;7eetly, here soundeth not ; 
Bit merely breathes unwelcome fumes 
Meanwhile the city boor consumes 
The rank weed, — " piping hoi" 

All rural things are vilely mocked. 
On every hand the sense is shocked 
"With objects hard to bear ; 
Shades — vernal shades ! where wine is sold P 
***** 

t It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to explain that these 
remarks are only intended to apply to that class of concert- 
halls which is a combination of public-house, gin-palace, and 
music-room. 
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have never yet proposed, so far as I know, that their 
own wives or sisters or daughters should participate in 
this ' Popular Amusement/ Under this same head we 
may also include other amusements of the people — 
similar in tendency, but with even less specious pre- 
tences to innocent or intellectual relaxation. Such are 
horse-racing, prize-fightiug, gambling, and the like. 

True, that the first of these numbers among its ad- 
vocates and admirers some of the noblest and highest 
in the land. True, we are told that this is a * genuine,' 
'old English,' * manly,' sport; one that tends to im- 
prove the breed of that valuable animal the horse. 

Not professLQg to be deeply versed in stable lore, I 
may be in error on this point, but I have always \m- 
derstood that a race-horse was of no earthly use except 
for the course; that he is kept at an expense which 
none but princely fortunes can legitimately maintain ; 
that he is often a vicious brute, and dangerous to be 
approached even by his own feeder. These matters, 
however, do not come within the scope of the present 
argument. But if we proceed to discuss the nature 
and tendency of the amusement he aflfords to the people, 
what do we find ? There is, indeed, the day or two of 
* pleasure ' and open-air enjoyment for the many. Let 
me nof be deemed a condemner of those precious holi- 
days, so hardly won by the * workers' of high or low 
degree. Rather would I desire to see opportunities for 
the renewal of health and strength multiplied tenfold ; 
but let them be seasons of rational recreation, or, at the 
least, of harmless merriment. Can these be foimd on 
the race-course? 

Crowds of people huddled together around an en- 
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closed space ; some twenty or thirty horses darting past 
them with a velocity that precludes the possibility of 
any one but 'experts' distinguishing one animal firom 
another ; a number exhibited on a tall post^ and you 
are told a certain horse has won. There is much eating 
and drinking^ the ringing of a bell, and the same pro- 
cess repeated. And this is the resume of a horse-race. 

But there remains one other feature to be noticed : 
the mad, the alluring excitement of gambling which it 
evokes is surely a * crying eviL* — Grambling, too, in its 
most repulsive form. For when we mark the ' sharp 
tricks' and * clever dodges' that are considered not 
merely allowable, but necessary, among even, the 
higher grades of * turfites,' the mind becomes per- 
plexed. Bight seems wrong, and wrong right ; or, if 
these things are right, certain articles in our code of 
morality and honour must be strangely erroneous. 

What shall we say, then, when we descend to the 
lower depths of the sporting fraternity ? The absence 
of honesty and truth among these men; the moral 
obliquity, the depraved habits, the many suicides, the 
murderous assaults, the poisonings; these, and other 
abominations not to be named here, present a picture 
of hxmian nature too gloomy, too humiliating, to be 
further dwelt upon. 

There is yet another Popular sport, called, by a 
strange misnomer, * The Noble art of self-defence,' 
that is equally imsuitable for discussion here. Yet it 
cannot be altogether passed over, because it is said to 
be an essentially ' National sport ;' not confined to the 
illiterate or the depraved, but numbering among its 
ardent admirers the noble, the man of science, and — 
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the man of — Religion! And it is argued by some 
that the scenes presented in the ' Ring' tend to give a 
man courage, and strength, and fortitude. There is 
also much talk now-a-days of ' Muscular Christianity.' 
Muscular Christianity, forsooth! Muscular exercise is 
a good thing in its way ; and there are abundant com- 
mendable and imobjectionable means by which the 
powers so necessary to the healthy development of the 
human frame may be trained, strengthened, and ex- 
ercised ; but I have yet to learn what connexion can 
be made to exist between prize-fighting and the sub- 
lime doctrines of One who came to bring peace and 
goodwill, and who Himself instructed His appointed 
ministers, that, though ' wise as serpents,' they should 
be ^harmless as doves.' 

True it is that ofiences must come ; that, as the 
world is constituted, wars, robberies, murderous as- 
saults, do, and will ocur ; -true that it may be a very 
necessary accomplishment to be able to defend one's 
home, or one's head:* but this object will scarcely be 
attained by an attendance on these public pugilistic 
exhibitions, or by an irrational patronage of the 
* professors' of the fistic * art.' 

One biting winter's day it happened that the writer 
of these remarks was in LiverpooL Suddenly there 
was a gathering together of persons from all quarters ; 
evidently something extraordinary had happened, or 
was going to happen. It was not a fire or a robbery, 

* At the time this was written there was much talk of a 
French invasion, and the public mind was also much agitated by 
the great audacity of the ' garotters.' 
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for the policemen perambulated their beats with im- 
mored stolidity. 

Calling to remembrance a certain day wheli, in the 
streets of London, I too had run with a crowd to catch 
a passing glimpse of the * hero of a hundred fights/ I 
concluded that the present excitement had originated 
in a like cause ; and so, in fact, it had. The surging 
crowd passed by me and disclosed two men, who, hat 
in hand, received the flattering homage of the populace ; 
and one of these men was — Tom Sayers, proceeding to 
the Exchange ; there to receive at the hands of Liver- 
pool's proud merchants a 'Testimonial;* for having 
maintained (with his fists !) the supremacy of Britain 
over America ! 

* Oh ! Sense and Reason, were ye napping, 
That such a thing as this should happen V 

Alas, for our boasted advancement and enlighten- 
ment, when such deeds meet with such a recognition ! 

To sum up this part of our subject briefly, all such 
* amusements* as those particularised, together with 
others of similar character and tendency — such as are 
afibrded by the billiard-room and dancing-saloon ; such 
pursuits as dog-fighting, badger-baiting, cock-fighting, 
steeple -chasing, skittle - playing ; in short, anything 
that, under a specious pretence of affording healthy, 
manly sport, or harmless excitement induces gambling, 
debases the mind; hardens the heart; obscures the 
imderstanding ; and leads to irregular excesses, ought 
to be most emphatically discoimtenanced and con-' 
denmed by all true men. 

There are numberless cases in which we see how 
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mucli can be effected by combination ' to overcome evil 
with good.' If men would imite with a resolute will to 
eradicate objectionable amusements, substituting for 
them temperate, though jovial, enjoyment; health- 
imparting and manly, yet innocent and rational sports ; 
what an immense benefit would be conferred, not 
merely on the present, but on future generations! 

It wiU not be irrelevant to remark here, that in our 
amusements, private as well as public, we are too apt 
to lose sight of certain laws of kindness and humanity 
— of doing to others what we should wish them to do 
to us. 

We oft^n pride ourselves on the fact, that in this 
happy country even the- lower animals are under the 
protection of the law, and many a heart glows with 
satisfaction when an imlucky donkey-boy, or a cattle- 
drover, is fined for 'cruelty to animals.' But do we 
not daily witness, if not with approval at least with 
indifference, far greater instances of cruelty and mental 
torture pi*actised by the votaries of 'fun,' in that 
miserable parody of amusement, 'Practical Joking?' 
Whence springs this heart-hardening propensity for 
laughter, though purchased at the expense of every 
generous, tender, and sacred feeling? — From ignorance, 
from idleness, and from vanity. The ignorant laugh 
and delight in this species of amusement, ridiciding 
what they can neither understand or appreciate; the 
idle encourage the ' practical joker,' because it is easier 
to laugh at folly than to try to understand wisdom ; 
and the vain pursue the folly, because they imagine it 
is a proof of their own superior ' sharpness.' It is to 
be feared this is a growing evil, and one calculated to 
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sap the foundation of all that is high and ^ood in 
youth. By such practices the mind becomes demo- 
ralised, and an addiction to this sort of gaiety chokes 
the course of real, happy mirth, since it begets a sneer- 
ing spirit, that will make a mock of all that is good, 
and true, and holy. 

I once heard of two young men turning down a 
poor widow's cat to be tortured and worried to death 
by their dogs. The wretched creature had no meaiis 
of escape, for the chamber had no outlet ; it had not 
even the chance of a fair fight — for there were three 
dogs to one poor cat. The result need not be told here. 
But I never hear of any of these 'practical jokes ' being 
perpetrated on some sensitive, defenceless victim, with- 
out being impelled to associate the jokers, in my own 
mind, with these cat-torturers, and heartily to wish that 
they could have inflicted on them the penance prescribed 
for their Shakespearian prototype, Biron, — 

' A man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
You shall this twelvemonth term, from day to day, 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
"With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be, 
"With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile, 
And move wild laughter in the throat of death : 
For that's the way to choke a gibing spirit, 
"Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
"Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools. 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
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Of him tliat makes it : then, if sickly ears, 
Deafed with the clamour of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue them ; 
But if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation.' 

I am now to speak of amusements which, though 
free from the objections urged against the foregoing, 
have yet no high moral or intellectual advantages to 
recommend them. Foremost of these I venture to 
designate Dancing as being, under certain conditions 
and within due limits, a healthftd, innocent relaxation. 
Many, unquestionably, object to this exercise from re- 
ligious scruples. Such persons may not probably be 
aware that the successors of the Apostles and the first 
Bishops of the Christian Church favoured dancing ; 
and at a later date we find them not merely tolerating, 
but themselves joining in the exercise. In 1562, at a 
ball given by Philip II., all the dignitaries of the cele- 
brated Council of Trent danced the 'Pavane,' or Peacock- 
dance, to which allusion is made by Shakespeare. 

Dancing was considered an indispensable adjunct 
to the religious or ' Miracle ' plays of the middle ages ; 
and to this day the practice is kept up at Seville, where, 
during the octave of the feast of Corpus Christi, a ballet 
is nightly performed in the cathedral, in front of the 
high altar. It is not here intended to advocate this 
sort of dancing. Allusion is only made to it for the 
purpose of showing the high estimation in which 
dancing has been held, and how closely it is connected 
with religious observance, even in a modem Christian 
church; and its use among the Jews, as a religious 
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ceremonial and as an amusement, is of course familiar 
to CTery one. Neither would it be desirable for our 
young people to emulate the example of Louis le Grand 
of France, who took lessons in dancing for twenty 
years, and thought it no derogation from his regal 
dignity to participate in the court ballets; and only 
discontinued his performance when satirized by Hacine 
in his drama of Britannimis. Nor would it be edifying 
to behold our Lord Chancellor ' leading the dance,' as 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

But there is a season that arrives once in all our 
lives, when the -pulse beats high with hope and glad- 
ness, and every throb speaks of happiness and enjoyment. 
It is then that the buoyancy of the mere animal spirit 
must find a vent in active bodily exertion. 

Too many among us are apt to discountenance or 
discourage the pleasures of the yoimg. We declare 
that too much time is devoted to pleasure ; that youth 
is the time for labour, age for relaxation and enjoyment. 
This is not just or wise. Why are we to defer our 
meed of recreation to our maturer years ? All seasons 
of life have their pecuKar pleasures, and the pleasures 
of old age and middle age are as distinct from each 
other as they both are from the period of our youth. 
The dawn of life is pre-eminently the time of active 
enjoyment. Adam's description of his own sensations 
affords a beautiful exemplification of this : — 

' All things smiled 
"With fragrance, and with joy my heart overflowed; 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, arid sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led^ 
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No good purpose will ever be achieved by prema- 
turely clouding young hearts with care ; and all expe- 
rience teaches that none are so unlikely to make good, 
use&l^ energetic men and women, as those who are too 
rigidly trained on the ' all- work-and-no- play' system. 

Dancing seems to have been in all periods of our 
history peculiarly acceptable to the taste of 'Merrie 
England.' Milton, though writing in Puritanic times, 
could not in his heart have condemned this diversion, 
else would he never have sung of it so sweetly: — 

* Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe.' 

And again, — 

^ When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.* 

If, finally, we remember that here, in ' Wild Wales,' 
dancing has ever been an amusement of much repute ; 
and if it is also recalled to memory, that one of the 
most fashionable dances owes its origin to the ancient 
Cymri,* danciDg will need no further advocacy here. 

Under this head of allowable amusements we may 
include, perhaps. Archery Meetings and Fancy Bazaars : 
though it may be a moot point with many, whether the 

♦ 'The Lancers' quadrille, brought to England from Paris in 
1836, was copied from or founded on a dance which used to be 
performed by the primeval Britons in honour of their leaders, 
in which the dancers, armed with lances, made various move- 
ments to the four cardinal points. 



I 
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benevolent objects for whicli the latter are usually con- 
vened fully compensate for the very questionable po- 
sition which it induces our young maidens to assume. 
* Bazaars' are a very favourite popular amusement with 
many, as a ready means of aiding some deserving in- 
stitution, relieving the unfortunate, providing funds to 
build churches and schools — in short, for almost every 
charitable object, sacred or secular: and as they are 
largely patronised,' it is probable my objections are 
untenable. Yet to see mothers and wives, sisters and 
daughters, publicly displaying all the allurements of 
which they are mistresses to entice customers ; to hear 
them, under the pretext of charity, demanding sums 
for their commodities utterly at variance with their 
honest value, scarcely seems consistent with the purity, 
and truth, and innocence of British womanhood. It 
must often suggest the inquiry, whether the good ac- 
complished for others outweighs the eflTects produced 
on the habits and manners of the fair houtiquikres 
themselves. 

But, leaving this debatable ground, let us turn to 
those more commendable pleasures, which, as conducive 
to the promotion of health and the strengthening of the 
physical powers, should be in every way encouraged 
among all classes. Of such a kind are Boating,. Ball- 
playing, Cricketing, and that more recent introduction 
— Rifle-practice. 

It seems strange, almost paradoxical, that while few 
of our large towns and cities (where land is sold by the 
foot, and often at a price that would pave its super- 
ficies with gold), that while few, if any, of these are 
Without their public parks or breathing-spaces ; yet in 
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smaller towns and remote country districts (where one 
would imagine there would be space enough and to 
spare) the difSculty of procuring a plot of ground 
for the free use of the people, and for their healthful 
recreation, is often an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle. It may be urged that in the 'country' there 
is pure air, and running rivers, and rural roads or lanes, 
wherein a certain amount of exercise may be obtained. 
But, even if this were universally true — which it is not 
— this is not all that is needed for the promotion and 
preservation of mental and bodily activity. And no 
greater boon could be conferred on the community, by 
those who have it in their power, than the presentation 
to every town and village throughout the land of a 
' People's park, or play-groimd.' 

1^ or, setting aside the health and agility imparted 
to the bodily, and the refreshment and elasticity given 
to the mental powers, by a facility for indulging in out- 
door recreations, high moral advantages also would in- 
fallibly ensue. 

Look into the village- street when the toils of the 
day are over ; you will find the ' useful sons' of the soil 
lounging around the blacksmith's forge, hanging over 
a gate, or, worse even than this enforced idleness, 
wending their way to the beer-shop ; not from the in- 
nate love of drink, but simply because they have no 
other means of filling up their evening ' hours of ease.' 
The pernicious habit once formed, who does not know 
the inevitable results ? 

Then, again, mark the rising generation in our 
smaller towns. The youth are, perhaps, better edu- 
cated than in the villages ; and they are of hi^er and 
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more varied grades. But after a day of Imrassing 
exertion, mental and bodily, in the shop, or at the desk, 
young men cannot be expected to — at any rate they 
will not — sit down to study ; and even * light' reading 
is not always an acceptable relaxation. Active open-air 
amusement is what nature requires ; and if the Christian 
philanthropist desires to benefit his fellows, he will em- 
ploy every means and appliance within his reach to 
provide a place of resort, where, instead of loitering in 
streets and alleys, where folly and vice allure them in 
every form, our yoimg people — whether in village or 
town — may have the opportunity of indulging in those 
manly, athletic sports. Englishmen always delight in. 

' How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old surveyed ; 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired.' 

And I would fain, too, draw attention to the greater 
degree of social feeling and neighbourliness, the closer 
imion of the various ranks of society, which these open- 
air meetings would engender. Social distinctions al- 
ways have existed, always must exist. But by a free, 
imostentatious commingling in the people's amuse- 
ments, the nobility and gentry oi* Britain would win 
more grateful respect and loyal attachment than by 
stately condescensions or munificent benefactions, how- 
ever lavishly bestowed. Some may incline to think 
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that, in so doing, they would compromise their own 
dignity ; but it is not so. Spite of rough, uncourtly 
manners, the British workman has quick feelings, and 
a keen discrimination ; and he will most thorou^ly 
appreciate, and heartily do homage to, the kindness 
that joins in his cricket-match, or graces the annual 
tea-gathering of his wife and daughter. Happily for 
us, this pleasing intercourse is daily becoming general. 
That it may still become more common, must be the 
fervent hope of every true patriot. 

In approaching the consideration of our popular 
amusements of a higher tendency — those which in- 
crease our stock of knowledge — develope the intellect 
— enlarge our ideas — elevate and ennoble the soul — I 
would first claim a passing notice for that which has 
done so much towards promoting, increasing, improving, 
and facilitating the amusements of the people ; namely, 
— the Railway. 
, Thirty years ago few of the lower classes thought 
of travelling, except on occasions of urgent, unavoid- 
able necessity. A man who, at that day, had visited 
London, was thought to have achieved a notable feat, 
and on his return to his native village was looked up 
to as one who had seen the world. 

' Sir, if my judgment you '11 allow, 
I 've seen, and sure I ought to know.' 

But now, thanks to Railways, and that great boon 
to the poor man, the Excursion Train, there are few 
of even the remotest villages that do not, once in the 
year at the least, send forth their ' excursionists' to gain 
instruction and information in the metrop(»lis of this 
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great empire. But for the Railways, the Exhibition 
of 1851 could never have been brought to a successful 
issue; and without them the international gathering 
of last year* would never have been attempted. Let, 
then, all praise be given to the mighty power of steam, 
which carries the honest yeoman, the thrifty shop- 
keeper, the hardy tiller of the soil, to behold the 
wonders, and the magnificence, and the wealth of our 
cities, their arts and manufactures. And, on the other 
hand, brings the 'smoke-dried,' toil-worn town- 
dweUer, to inhale for a brief season the pure moun- 
tain-breeze; to gaze with delight unutterable on the 
bright green fields, the cool sparkling rivers, the 
' ever- varying, ever-new' landscape of this 'Beautiful 
Wales.' And whether we figure to ourselves the coun- 
tryman, rapt in admiration of the treasures of art, the 
improvements of science, the intellectual refinements 
everywhere displayed before him; or the citizen, 
drinking in health and renewed life at every porp, 
while he turns, with never-tiring gaze, to Nature^s 
treasures, to the vast and mysterious wonders of the 
mighty deep ; or listens, with strangely-pleased ear, to 
the thousand unaccustomed strains of our country 
music ; or scents the novel odours, carried by each soft 
wind ; not one will, I think, venture to affirm that the 
tendencies of this popular amusement are not all in the 
right direction. 

They must awaken new trains of thought, and 
must in every way induce a spirit of thankfulness to 
the Being who Las made the world so ' good,' so won- 

* This essay was written in May 1863. 
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derfiil, and who has given to us health, and * all things 
richly to enjoy.' 

There are some recreative pleasures which, as 
being of a private and domestic kind, may possibly be 
deemed rather out of place, yet which, as affecting in 
no small measure the moral weU-beiug and advance- 
ment of the people, I cannot entirely persuade myself 
to ignore. 

Mightiest among these, for good or for evil, is 
Reading — not spoken of here in the sense of a * study,' 
but simply as a recreation. Some one has said that 
' much of our reading is but the indulgence of literary 
epicurism, or intellectual dram-drinking, imparting a 
grateful excitement for the moment, without the 
slightest effect in improving or enriching the mi ad.' 
Now, without endorsing the opinion of John Sterling, 
that * periodicals and novels are a new and more 
effectual substitute for the ten plagues of Egypt, vermin 
that corrupt the wholesome waters and infest our 
chambers,' we yet venture a protest against a certain 
class of productions which seem to be gaining ground 
in the popular estimation, and are read, or rather 
devoured, as rapidly as they can be made to pass from 
the press. The 'sensation novel' is in every way 
pernicious, and it is matter for deep regret that many 
clever writers should so misuse the talent entrusted to 
their keeping. 

The influence of works of fiction has ever been 
most extensive ; even the minds of well-informed per- 
sons are often more stored with characters from ac- 
knowledged fiction than from history or biography. 
Shakespeare's plays were the only history to the great 

H 
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Duke of Marlborough; and how many of us at the 
present day have formed our conceptions of Coeur de 
Lion, James I., and Mary of Scotland, rather from the 
ideal portraits of Sir Walter Scott, than from the dull, 
but more truthful, records of Hume ? 

When brain or body is wearied by work; when 
the mind is worn with brooding over serious cares; 
when petty vexations have imhinged and irritated the 
spirits, the perusal of a wholesome, well- written novel, 
is not merely an intellectual pleasure, it is also a 
welcome distraction to many an aching heart. 

Reading, then, moderately indulged in, is a com- 
mendable pleasure ; but the taste for sensational works 
is a literary excess that vitiates the mind, and cannot 
be too severely censured, nor too carefully guarded 
against. 

* Purest of all earthly pleasures, providing the 
spirit of man with the greatest refreshment,' is a 
Garden. * The breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air (where it comes and goes like the warbling music) 
than in the hand.' Thus does the great Lord Bacon 
write ; and Locke, Addison, and Pope, with many 
others, have testified with equal fervour to the plea- 
sures derivable from a garden. And whether we 
regard it as a means of health-giving recreation, or 
as a pursuit ennobling the soul, lifting it up from 
nature to * nature's God,' a taste for gardening should 
be in every way sedulously encouraged as an essentially 
popular amusement. And yet, though generally living 
in rural districts, it has filled me with surprise and 
regret to find an acquaintance with * God's first best 
gift to man,' restricted to so very few among the 
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population; a real loving interest in the cultivation, 
and an acquaintance with the structure, nature, and 
properties of the commonest plants and flowers, con- 
fined to still fewer. Incredible as it may seem, nine 
/Out of ten among country folks are prototypes of 
Wordsworth's ploughman, — 

* A yellow primrose was to him 
Aftower, and nothing more.' 

It is surely most desirable that a taste for gar- 
dening should be more widely diffiised. It would be 
well if we could see our village schools so far following 
the plan of study established by the late Professor 
Henslow at Hitchin, that the scholars might be taught 
enough of botany to enable them to distinguish be- 
tween wholesome and poisonous plants, to become fami- 
liar with the uses of each, and to be capable of giving 
to every field-plant its correct name : we should not 
then hear of so many persons mistaking Hemlock for 
Parsley; Monk's-hood for Horse-radish; Deadly Night- 
shade for Currants, &c. It would be good, too, to see 
the farmer's homestead enlivened by * Nature's gems' 
instead of their being, as they so frequently are, ex- 
cluded from thence on the plea that they are neither 
useful nor profitable ; and it would be equally pleasant 
to see the townsman brightening the dull monotony of 
his close, dingy room, by placing therein a stand of 
simple flowers. If a taste for the cultivation of flowers 
were once established, countryman and citizen would 
quickly discover that they were not merely growing 
plants, but cultivating, at the same time, a love for the 
BeautiM, if not for something higher and holier still. 
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Does any one doubt the truth of this ? Let him read 
the following description of 'a certain Garden/ and 
then say whether mch pleasures ought to be despised 
or neglected : — 

* Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art, 

but nature boon 

Poured forth profuse 

thus was this place 

A happy rural seat. 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 

Others, whose fruit burnished with golden rind 

Hung amiable .... of a delicious taste .... 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 

Umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape .... 

The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves .... 

These are Thy glori<ms works, Parent of good. 

Almighty I Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then I ' 

A thorough love of flowers, and a frequent contem- 
plation of their forms and colours, engenders a love for 
the beautiful ; and hence the pursuit of this amusement 
will pave the way to, and create a taste for, another — 
the enjoyment of "Works of Art, which ought to be one 
of our chief popular amusements. 

The Fine Arts appeal to all that is intense and 
generous in our nature, and they whose sense of the 
Beautiful is once awakened, and who become fami- 
liarized with objects of beauty and dignity, will uncon- 
vsciously become more refined and gracefdl themselves. 
As a constant study of pictures, sculpture, &c,, will 
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invariably strengthen the taste and raise the standard 
of intelligence, so * good taste ' wiU.act as a most power- 
ful check on vicious and indecorous behaviour. 

It was a happy day for this land when the priceless 
treasures that adorn her great Picture-galleries and 
Museums were freely thrown open to the public gaze ; 
and happier still would it be, if every town in this 
kingdom could have its own museum of natural trea- 
sures, its own gallery of works of art.* Easy and 
frequent access to the beautiful creations of the best 
artists and sculptors would contribute much to the 
intellectual progress of the people. 

There is, probably, no country where Poetry can be 
more truly classed among popular amusements than in 
Wales, — the native home of the 'Bards;' and it is cer- 
tainly a matter for deep self-gratulation to reflect how 
many of her children can, in a greater or less degree, 
lay claim to the possession of the poetic faculty. This 
taste should be cultivated and improved in every possible 
way, for nothing expands the mind, softens the heart, 
and reforms the manner, more than the study of sub- 
lime poetry. And if the mere study of the writings of 
others has this eflfect, what must be the ameliorating 
influence produced on those who aspire to composition ? 

' Three things,' — I quote from the ancient Triads— 
' three things must be avoided in Poetry : the frivolous, 
the obscure, and the superfluous.' 

'The three excellencies of Poetry, — simplicity of 

♦ These remarks, penned in 1863, are peculiarly appropriate 
at the present period (1866), when a movement is on foot for 
the establishment of ' Travelling Museums.' 
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language, simpKcity of subject, and simplicity of 
invention/ 

* The three indispensable purities of Poetry, — pure 
truth, pure language, and pure manners/ 

' Three things all Poetry should be, — thoroughly 
erudite, thoroughly animated, and thoroughly natural.' 

Surely, with such rules for his guidance, the hum- 
blest aspirant to poetic numbers must become a wiser 
and a better man. And few dissentient voices can, I 
should think, be raised against Music, as a most com- 
mendable means of popular amusement. Time out of 
mind has the power of music been everywhere recog- 
nised. So potent was its spell felt to be, that it was 
deemed capable of moving even inanimate things. Thus, 
by music, Amphion drew together the stones, and they 
formed themselves into the walls of Thebes ; and many 
similar stories have been handed down to us of Music's 
magic influence, and of its beneficial effects on the 
physical and mental frame of man. 

He who listens to good music must, for the time, be 
imder the influence of the purest feelings. Sir Thomas 
Browne even says, — * Vulgar tavern musk, which makes 
one man merry, another mad, strikes vnmeo. profound 
contemplation of the first composer. There is some- 
thing in it of dignity more than the ear discovers ; it 
is an hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole 
world and the creatures of God ; such a melody to the 
ear as the whole world, rightly understood, would 
afford the understanding.' 

For my own part, I know no more commendable 
nor more innocent amusement. If we disseminate a 
love of good music among the people, and give them 
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facilities for its enjoyment, we shall have done much to 
elevate and purify the whole mass. The foundation of 
such a taste will of course be best laid in youth. In 
Germany, every child from its earliest years is taught 
to sing ; and in most English schools singing now forms 
a regular part of the education. May a knowledge of 
music be universally encouraged, that so the rising 
generation may be provided with a security against the 
coarse temptations that too often beset them under the 
guise of pleasure. It is an accomplishment that will 
cheer their homes, solace their griefs, and enhance 
their joys. 

Thus, then, have we, though feebly and imperfectly, 
reviewed our * Popular Amusements* as they have been, 
as they are, and as they might be. Let a taste for high 
and intellectual pleasures be firmly established ; let these 
be combined with healthy athletic sports, and we raise 
the community by many degrees in their own estima- 
tion, as well as in the regard of others. Self-respect 
being implanted in every poor man's breast, all would 
avoid brutal and degrading indulgence. TVe may then 
hope to see in every town, nay, in every village, a sys- 
tematic organization for the promotion of mutual im- 
provement, social comfort, and health-giving, rational 
recreation. Land appropriated for gymnastic sports ; 
and garden-groimd, — for which no higher rate of rent 
shall be demanded than is paid by the farmer for his 
tenure, — add to this, a warm and clean, if humble 
building, where, the day's toil ended, an hour or two 
of social, rational amusement, may occupy the evening ; 
and in this building provide means for the practice of a 
virtue, second only to godliness, in the shape of baths 
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and lavatories. And here, likewise, should be found the 
simple teaching, the easy lecture, to meet the poor 
man's needs. Sometimes, too, let us hope, the Vicar op 
the Curate will not disdain to amuse, by half-an-hour 
of attractive and suggestive reading, a poem, a play, a 
merry tale;* and at convenient seasons * excursions' 
will be arranged to visit places of interest, under such 
regulations as shall make them an improvement as well 
as a pleasure. 

But to inaugurate a state of things so blessed as 
this, there must be a commingling of class with class 
on terms of social kiadness. Nor need the gentleman 
fear thereby too free an intrusion on his position : so 
long as he respects himself, he may be assured that the 
more he condescends to men of low estate, so much the 
more will they respect him : while their love and hearty 
regard will be increased in a tenfold degree. 

But it will be said, ' Such plans as these are Utopian ; 
mere fanciful theories, that can never exist in real life.' 
Reader ! — I, the writer of these crude pages, have seen 
the fruition of such a project. 

In *my mind's eye' I have now before me a north- 
country moorside town, or rather large village. When 
I knew it first, there were neither railways nor stage* 
coaches within a dozen miles. It had no commerce, no 
factories ; it was a simple agricultural district, and in 
no way remarkable for cultivation or refinement. One 
elevating taste they did possess — a passion for music. 
The Vicar of that parish was a faithful servant of his 

* "Written in 1863, before penny readings were established 
. mong us. 
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Master ; one who, in his benevolence, knew no distinc- 
tion of creed: Wesleyan or Baptist, Churchman or 
Chapel-goer, he loved them all ; and was by them be- 
loved and revered. 

Twenty years ago this good man, aided by a few of 
the inhabitants, commenced an experiment in an old 
workshop. A few benches and tables were procured, 
and by the aid of some trifling subscriptions, supple- 
mented by a few friendly contributions, the nucleus of 
a library was formed. The Vicar and his Curate en- 
gaged to teach a Latin class ; the Baptist minister one 
in Mathematics ; the Doctor taught Chemistry ; a young 
linendraper Writing andBookkeeping; the coachmaker's 
apprentice, Mechanics : every man who had anything to 
te^ch freely gave his services. And once in each month 
a concert was given ; once in each month a lecture was 
delivered by some od e among the residents of the dis- 
trict, who became eager to join in so good a work. 
'These kind, gratuitous services, were gratefully appre- 
ciated by all classes. The vicar, the lawyer, the farmer, 
the gardener, all discovered they could write a paper 
that would amuse, as well as instruct, their neighbours. 
All ranks, both sexes, crowded to these pleasant gather- 
ings ; and I could personally testify to the joy these 
meetings carried home to the bosom of many a happy 
family, who, but for their establishment, would have 
remained in want, in ignorance, in degradation. 

In 1856 I saw, in the Hlmtrated London NetcSy 

an engraving of ' The Memorial : ' a building 

just then erected to take the place of the old work- 
shop, and designed to perpetuate the name and me- 
mory of the Good Vicar, who had been recently called 
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1^) hi8 rc8t. In that popular journal this buildino^ was 
flc)H(;ril>od as having its class-rooms, lecture-hall, li- 
brary, committoe-rooms, and apartments for the resi- 
dent librarian ! 

And it is from such small beginnings, as I have 
Hhown, that great and lasting results may spring; 
and by such simple means the tastes of a commu- 
nit,y may bo trained to a love of the highest and 
lumt iniHiKomonts. And is not such a beneficial result 
in itnolf a ploiisuroP * A popular amusement' to those 
who promote aa well as to those who profit by it? 

Hun^ly w^ may say that, like Mercy, 

* It is twice blessed ; 
It bloMoth him that gives and him that takes.' 



Miiy all who have the power, have also the will, to 
• KU iiiid do likowise, ' 






<^K W^mnl &)im^ion. 



^Cultivate the moral powers only, and you have an enthu- 
siast or a maniac ; the intellectual only, and you have a diseased 
oddity : it may be a monster. It is only by wisely training the 
physical, the moral, and the intellectual together, that the com- 
plete man can be formed.' — Smiles. 

* Neglect of bodily exercise produces mental green-sickness, 
as well as ill health.'— i6w?. 




SHEEE are some subjects affecting the happi- 
ness and well-being of the whole human race 
which have awakened the interest and occupied 
the attention not merely of the legislator, the political 
economist, or the man of science, but of every indivi- 
dual member of the community ; because they treat of 
matters that come home to the hearts and understand- 
ings of every man who thinks, and feels, and judges 
for himself. It matters little whether he belongs to 
the higher classes, or whether he is but one among the 
humble and lowly of the earth, — where his own inte- 
rests, his own happiness, his own health are concerned, 
every man becomes interested in a solution of the 
problem. 

And among the difficult problems men are so ear- 
nestly trying to solve, there is, probably, not one of 
more engrossing interest than that of Education. For 
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many a long year we have been acting on the great, 
though hackneyed axiom, that ^Knowledge is power.' 
Learning was to be the grand, the all-siiffieient deside- 
ratum, the universal panacea for all diseases in the 
body corporate. 

It is not by any means intended here to speak 
disparagingly of the priceless blessings of intel- 
lectual training; but, as often happens with indi- 
viduals, so does it frequently come to paas witli a 
nation, — it seizes on a new idea, and in the pleased 
possession of a new toy is often apt, childlike, to twist 
and strain the mechanism until it is shivered within 
its grasp. And thus, to some extent, has it been with 
education. * Teach! — Expand the mind!' has been 
the cry; book- work, brain-work, the universal rule. 
And men have forced and stimulated the mind until 
the overtasked brain has, in many instances, given way ; 
and talents that once gave such bright promise of a 
glorious future have been * wrecked and overthrown.' 

And so, too, has it been in the case of men en- 
gaged in that all-engrossing pursuit — ^the accumulation 
of wealth. They have toiled and drudged on, and 
have thought it no wrong to tax the powers of 
their ' human machines ' to the extremest limits ; have 
caused them to rise up early and late take rest, toiling 
on in one unvaried round of mental or bodily labour, 
until the overwrought frames could endure no more. 
Then disease has set her seal upon them; and puny, 
feeble bodies, pallid features, and flaccid sinews, have 
become the distinguishing characteristics of those 
whose occupations confine them to the dreary mono- 
tony of the desk, the counter, or the fectory. They 
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who pass their existence under such conditions have 
more claims upon our pity than the poor Negro slave ; 
for he can at least breathe the pure air of heaven, and 
refresh his eyes with the pleasant sights, and soothe 
his ears with the sweet sounds, of out-door life. 

But, happily for ourselves, and happily for ge- 
nerations yet unborn, * a change has now come o'er 
the spirit* of our educational and money-making 
theories. Students, teachers, and ' Mammon-worship- 
pers,* unite in admitting the truth of the stale 
proverb, that * all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.' Or, in other words, if we desire to attain to the 
highest perfection of mental perception, if we would 
possess and long preserve the mind in vigorous acti- 
vity, the training of the physical powers must also have 
due consideration. 

Strange is it, indeed, that we should deem no 
man thoroughly educated (intellectually, I mean) 
unless he has included among his studies some ac- 
quaintance with the languages of those old philoso- 
phers and sages, and yet that we should have practi- 
cally ignored the spirit of their teaching. They knew 
well the intimate connexion that must ever exist be- 
tween the ' mind ' and the * body ; ' and we need only 
turn to the records of those past ages to see how prac- 
tically and systematically they enforced both physical 
and mental discipline, each in its due proportion. Let 
us, however, turn from the contemplation of classic 
times and customs to the practical present, and endea- 
vour to show how we may best attain, to that much- 
coveted possession, *a sound mind in a sound body.' 

Mr. John Euskin tells us that there is no rm/ wealth 
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but Life. Life ; including all its powers of love, joy, 
and of admiration.' * That country/ he says, * is the 
richest, which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings,' i. e. healthy beings. A 
startling proposition this to those who boast that Great 
Britain is the richest, noblest, happiest nation in the 
world ! And yet, we have it on authority, first. That 
not one man in a hundred is perfectly sane as to his 
mind. And, secondly. That there are few really sound 
men among us as to body ! 

It is true that the greater mental disturbances do 
not, perhaps, afiect more than one man in a thousand. 
But the slighter shades that settle on the judgment, 
which suggest thoughts a man would gladly banish; 
which force him into moods of feeling, irritating at 
the moment, and wearing to the animal spirits ; these 
derangements are imiversal.* And, on the other hand, 
the assertion that there are but few healthy men 
among us, may be thought somewhat exaggerated. 
But, alas ! if we could see into the diflferent parts of 
the human mechanism; if we were cognisant of all the 
disorders — organic or functional — that are impeding 
its action, our lives might be one long season of anxious 
fear. We feel pangs, spasms, and faintnesses more or 
less attacking us continually, all indicating some in- 
ternal disorganization ; yet we pay little heed to these 
warnings, and treat, as a matter of little moment, that 
which ought to be one of our foremost considerations — 
namely, to obtain a thorough knowledge of the laws 
that govern health, and then, with rigorous accuracy, 

* Anon. 
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obey them. Mental vigour, without bodily strength, 
is comparatively useless ; therefore every man owes it 
to the community, as well as to himself, to cultivate and 
maintain his physical strength. 

From the mere neglect of this one duty, the perform- 
ance of all other duties may become impossible to him. 
For, without health, a man cannot be master of his own 
purposes. He promises, but he cannot fulfil ; he designs, 
but he cannot accomplish. And if the derangement of 
health is so inimical to the performance of the practical 
duties, its effects upon the moral energies are equally 
hurtful: first, through the intellect, which is imcon- 
sciously weakened thereby ; and next, both consciously 
and semi-consciously, by its action on the will. Ill 
health does not operate on the serviceableness of man, so 
much by deductions of time as by its lingering eflfects 
upon his spirits and temper. Many a man has never 
lost an hour in his life from illness, whose faculties of 
usefulness have yet been unpaired through gloomy or 
untuned feelings. Neither is it the direct and known 
risks to health that act with the most fatal effects, but 
the atmosphere of circumstances with which artificial 
life surrounds us. 

* The modem modes of life, the habits of study and 
of business, create a vortex of preternatural tumult, a 
rush and frenzy of excitement, which has proved fatal 
to far more than are heard of as express victims to a 
vicious system.' Not one man in ten is perfectly clear 
of some disorder, more or less, of the digestive organs ; 
and on the healthy action of these we all know how 
much of our daily cheerfiilness depends. There are 
probably few who now-a-days have escaped occasional 
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attacks of nervousness ; a word, by the way, that has 
strangely changed in signification. * Once upon a time' 
* a nervous man' meant a ' strong man.' When the 
word bore this meaning, men scarcely knew whether 
they had any nerves ; but now, by our own wilful neg- 
lect of Nature's laws, we have changed all this. 

It would neither be profitable nor desirable to enter 
on a medical disquisition. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to say that the whole economy of health may 
be summed up in the three functions of Sleep, Diet, 
and Exercise ; each, of course, acting and re-acting on 
the other. 

The human structure has been by some one com- 
pared to a Constitutional Monarchy, where no one 
power is absolute, or can escape the checks and limita- 
tions imposed by the others : the brain, indeed, is the 
King ; but there are Lords and Commons, who have 
their places and privileges also. And it is in this little 
state that the different parts of the nervous system act 
the part of legislators, and make their influence felt by 
all the rest. Among these, the nerves passing to the 
skin are the chief. * Now, one of the first external con- 
ditions of the normal vigour of this nervous circle is 
the free access of all healthful stimuli to the surface, 
and its freedom from all that irritates or impedes its 
functions. Among these healthful stimuK may be 
named fresh air, pure water, and sufficient warmth. 
But the last and most important is dependent on mus- 
cular exercise. This it is that exerts so beneficial an 
influence on the healthy action of the brain, by keeping 
the nervous functions in full vigour. The bodily move- 
ments afford activity to the spinal cord, and so with-. 
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draw a source of cerebral irritation ; and, by giving a 
vent to the superabundant energy of that organ, relieve 
it from excitement, and restore it to a calm, clear, and 
vigorous action.'* 

From this we may gather why it is that the use 
of muscular exercise is an absolute and necessary con- 
dition of soimd bodily and mental existence, And yet, 
until very recently, * Athletics ' have been suffered to 
fall into disuse; we have made education to consist 
exclusively in mental effort, greatly to the detriment of 
the body ; and so it has come to pass that our young 
men have grown, and are growing up, nervous, dys- 
peptic — I had almost said, bloodless — but at least with 
feeble pulses and sluggish, irregular circulation. Nor 
is it merely bodily health that suffers under such a 
system. The mind also loses its powers ; the current 
of science is sure to be obstructed ; and even manhood 
becomes dwarfed, and twisted, and deformed, and pre- 
maturely old. 

* Life was one grand battle with old Time, 
From morn to noon, from noon till weary night. 

* * * * * * 

And so they passed out of the golden prime 
Into grim hoary manhood ; and they knew 
No rest from that great conflict, tiU they grew 
Feeble and old ere years could mako them so ; 
And then, weary and sad, they laid them down 
As men sore-spent with labour and with woe.' 

There are, alas ! too many witnesses to the truth of 
this melancholy picture, the inevitable result of forget- 
fulness or ignorance of Nature's unerring laws ! 

* From an article in the Comhill Magazine, 
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In former times men were not, as latterly, so nn- 
mindflil of their own best interests and happiness ; yet 
there were foimd among them profound scholars and 
wealthy merchants, even though they did not strain the 
bow imtil it broke. Milton, student and poet though he 
was, could yet show his countrymen, by example as well 
as precept, how they should * preserve the body's health 
and hardiness with clear and generous labour,* and 
could recommend them to * practise the arts of fencing 
and wrestling,' to * make them strong, nimble, and well 
in breath, as well as a likely means to make them grow 
tall and inspire them with courage.' 

Des Cartes, the great astronomer, relieved the pres- 
sure of his severe studies by active bodily exercise in 
his garden. Cardinal Richelieu was accustomed to 
use * violent bodily exercises.' And it is recorded 
that De Grammont, having on one occasion surprised 
his Eminence while tihius engaged, offered to leap 
against the Cardinal, but, courtier-like, took care to be 
beaten. 

Davyd ap Gwillim, a famous Welsh bard, who lived 
in the 13th century, was as skilful in archery as in 
poesy. In one of his poems he relates how, while he 
was waiting for his dearest Gwenllian, he saw * a dog- 
hating, poultry-eating fox,' and 'aimed with a yew 
bow that came from another land; but my arrow 
passed his head, and, alas ! my valuable bow wa3 
splintered in pieces.' And, again, he speaks of his 
* strait round shaft, with head of steel so well-tempered 
that it would draw blood from a iveathercock/ 

And there have been holy men, and soimd divines, 
who thought it allowable to indulge iu athletic ex- 
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ercises. Dr. Isaac Barrow, an eminent divine, and 
nephew to Isaac Barrow, bishop of St. Asaph, was in 
his youth a notorious boxer, and while a schoolboy 
often verified the truth of the old distich : — 

* They who in quarrels interpose 
Will often wipe a bloody nose.'* 

Bishop Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, has 
earnestly advocated active bodily training : because, 
says he, * the body is the abode of the soul, her home 
and her stay ; and as a torch gives a better light and 
a sweeter smell according to the matter it is made of, 
80 doth our soul perform all her actions, better or worse, 
as her organs are disposed ; or, as wine savours of the 
cask wherein it is kept, so the soul receives a tincture of 
the body through which it works.' 

Andrew Fuller, Adam Clarke, Professor Wilson, 
Sir Walter Scott — men eminent as writers and thinkers, 
were all of them remarkable, in their youth and 
early manhood, for their skill in those exercises and 
sports that train the healthy body as a fitting * home 
and stay' for the sound mind. 

And if we look around us among the great workers 
of the present day, we shall find that those most ca- 
pable of withstanding the exhaustive wear and tear of 
business or of public life, are those who have made it 
their pride and pleasure in early life to cultivate their 
physical as well as mental strength. ' For success in 
life, whether sought in the mart, at the desk, in the 
courts, or in the senate, depends largely on the organic 

♦ Sutler's ^2M?i6ra«. 
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stamina of the man, and the due maintenance of that 
full vital power by which the vigorous working of the 
brain is sustained.'* 

The marvellous business energy, genial temper, and 
inexhaustible cheerfulness of Lord Palmerston, has long 
been matter of comment as well as surprise. But to 
those who know that in youth his Lordship excelled in 
rowing, boxing, jumping, and running ; that he has 
been a life-long enthusiast in field-sports ; that even 
to this dayt his horse and his gun are invariably 
resorted to in his scanty periods of relaxation from 
the cares and burdens of this great state; — to those 
who know these facts, there is nothing surprising or 
startling. They see that his powerful mind and 
equable temper are but the natural result of a due 
observance of the laws of health. 

It has been said before, .that practical success in life 
depends much on physical health ; but if success is to 
be dependent on the capacity for working continuously 
and laboriously — and in these days of competition the 
weak, the idle, and the incapable, will find no place 
in the struggle — then, must we look more to the 
physique of a man. 

It is a matter of paramoimt importance that every 
yoimg person should be trained to the free and full use 
of his limbs ; but this has been, imtil very recently, 
considered a matter of little moment, and not to be 
thought of at all in connexion with the training of 
boys in classical learning or mathematical science. 
Public opinion, however, is undergoing a revolution on 

* Mr. Smiles. t Written in the early part of 1866. 
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this subject. The popular notion of a student i^sed to 
picture him as a lanky, round-shouldered, narrow- 
chested, shortsighted personage ; un-kempt, un-brushed 
— without nerves, without digestion. Absorbed. in his 
books, he was absent in mind, spiritless in feeling, 
awkward in habit, weakly in body. It was true that 
he took the highest honours at his college, and could 
pen treatises on the differential calculus, or the Greek 
roots,' worthy of a niche in the Bodleian : but, for all 
the practical purposes of life, he was a mere helpless 
atom of humanity : * in towns, a greenhorn ; in the 
country, a cockney ; in pleasure, a milksop ; at sea, a 
land-lubber ; in science, an ignoramus ; in business, 
a simpleton.* 

But with our growing knowledge of the structure 
and fimctions of the brain, and of the laws of health 
generally, our ideas of what student-life ought to be 
have been materially modified. We see now that there 
may be such a thing as mental intemperance as well as 
bodily intoxication, and we know that the brain is the 
organ by which *we live, and move, and have our 
being ;' that no part of it (nor of our frame) can work, 
as well as it might do, unless the whole bodily structure 
is exercised sufficiently for health ; and we have found 
that physical teaching is not merely compatible with, 
but an indispensable auxiliary to, intellectual culture. 

Physical training, therefore, should commence and 
go hand-in-hand with the intellectual education. It 
has been proved,* that by what is called the * half-time' 
(though it might more properly be termed the double- 

* See ' Essay on Housewifery,* chap. iii. p. 39. 
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time) system children learn better, and retain the 
knowledge imparted to them better, than heretofore, 
because they come to the mind lesson with their spirits 
gay from the amusement, and their blood flowing 
briskly from the exercise of the body's lesson; and 
further, the mortality among the pupils of those schools 
is less by one-third than it is in any other condition of 
* the rising generation. This is surely a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of physical training ; and let us trust 
the day is not far distant when every school, and more 
especially those for the middle classes, shall have 
attached to it its own gymnasium, as well as a plot 6i 
ground for out-door athletics. 

Nor should these health-giving, life-prolonging ex- 
ercises be confined exclusively to the stronger sex. If a 
sedentary life is injurious to our young men ; if it de- 
prives them of stamina, and saps the springs of life at 
the source, surely the lives of the majority of our young 
women are in as great danger, and, therefore, physical 
training should be extended to all our growing popula- 
tion, irrespective of sex. It is true that in some few in- 
stances the drill, and certain gymnastic exercises, have 
been introduced among girls. But a more general and 
systematic training is what is required. If gynmastics 
are to strengthen the mental and bodily frame of young 
men, are our young maidens and future matrons so 
robust as to need no such bracing and reereative 
treatment P 

If, as some say, muscular exercises train the mind of 
man to self-reliance, if they tend to develoi)e his inven- 
tive faculties, surely woman's mind and faculties would 
be equally benefited by a course of gymnastics modified 
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and adapted to feminine exigencies. Independently of 
the benefits accruing to herself personally, it might 
easily be shown how many contingencies might occur 
in which a little skill in gymnastic or athletic exercises 
might be of great practical utility to a woman. A child 
falls into the river, and the mother or sister, or servant, 
must endure the agony of seeing the little innocent perish 
before help can reach it. A knowledge of swimming 
would prevent this misery, and accomplish the rescue 
of the child. And so in cases of fire, or other sad 
emergencies, a woman would often find even more 
practical advantage in a free use of her bodily powers 
than a man ; because it oftener happens that the females 
are in the place of peril, but, being powerless to act, 
deplorable and often fatal results ensue before man's 
aid can be brought into action. 

Having endeavoured to demonstrate the great value 
and necessity of muscular exercise, its beneficial in- 
fluence on the body, and brain, and mind, we must 
further observe that, in order to obtain the greatest 
amoimt of good — in other words, that we may do the 
right thing in the best way — muscular exercise must be 
combined with a certain amount of social enjoyment. 
* There are still men who live always in harness, who, 
if released from the shafts, find no rest in relaxation ; 
who, as though impelled by some maniacal tendency, 
must drag out their existence in harness, bitted and 
curbed, and braced up, imtil at last they drop down 
from sheer exhaustion of body and spirit.* Such a 
state of things ought not to be tolerated, and yet it has 
its advocates, or at least defenders. 

And, again, there are some conscientious men, who. 
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recognising the indispensabiKty of exercise, look on it 
as a duty to be performed. And the way they discharge 
it is this: they leave their books, or their desk, or their 
counter, as the case may be, for an hour or so in the 
day; and they sally forth alone along some familiar 
path or road for a * constitutional walk ! ' Now, so far 
from this being a sanitary relaxation to a man, he had 
really better have stayed at home and slept. His 
brain would get more varied action by sleep than by 
such exercise as this. What wonder, if a man does 
nothing more than this for his muscles, that he is 
burdened with a miserable stomach; can neither eat 
nor drink what he sees others enjoying ; that he has 
either fearful dreams, or a dull Jeaden sleep, that yields 
neither repose nor refreshment ! 

But we will hope that the number of those who do 
nothing more in the way of exercise than 'take a 
walk' is daily diminishing. There are few young men, 
indeed, now, who cannot ride, or row, or join in some 
one manly game. And this brings us naturally to 
the consideration of another point. As before remarked, 
there is nothing so beneficial to health as the com- 
bination of muscular exercise with social enjoyment. 
But here it may be objected that such a combination 
is difficult to obtain, and would interrupt the graver 
duties of life ; that the pleasures and allurements of 
society enervate, instead of bracing ; and so on. But 
there are means now at the command of every one, 
by which exercise of the most exhilarating kind may 
be socially enjoyed without any objectionable alloy. 

The commencement of the Volunteer movement, no 
doubt, awakened men's minds to the value and im- 
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portance of physical education ; but, admirable as the 
Rifle corps is for some purposes of training, a pre- 
liminary preparation is required (and more especially 
by those whose life has to be passed in sedentary oc- 
cupations) before they can be fit for the drill. Young 
menj who have never wielded any heavier weapon than 
a pen, willingly join the corps of their neighbourhood. 
They possess a fair amoimt of walking power ; have 
quickness and readiness; but their arms fail them, 
and they find a great stimibling-block in their in- 
ability to handle the rifle.* A remedy for this was 
to be foimd ; and hence arose those physical training- 
schools, for which, in the first instance, we were in- 
debted to the Germans. Germany has offered us one 
of the richest modem specimens of the genus book- 
worm : t it was, therefore, but retributive justice that 
she should furnish that which best counteracts the 
evils arising from over-study and from too close ap- 
plication to any sedentary occupation. 

To the Germans, then, we owe the foundation of 
clubs, or associations for the systematic teaching and 
practice of all the gymnaistic arts. The 'Tiirner- 
Verein' has been largely adopted, both at home and 
abroad. At our universities in London, at Liverpool, 
at Manchester, and other places, flourishing societies 
are in existence, and similar associations might be 
easily formed throughout the country. The blessing 
a gymnasium would be to the people cannot be too 

* Miss Martineau. 

t Eichom, who lived for twenty-five years shut up in his 
study, never crossing the threshold, and never having worn coat 
or shoes during all that time ! 
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highly estimated. Under the instruction of a master 
of physical exercise the weak part of the human frame 
is infallibly discovered, and is renovated by the exer- 
cise most fitt^ to strengthen the defective muscular 
power. The weak, contracted chest, is strengthened 
and expanded ; the spindle arm becomes muscular ; the 
stooping back is made straight. There is no need for 
repose after meals; no indigestion to make them re- 
membered afterwards ; no sleepless nights ; no morbid, 
gloomy thoughts. 

* Indian clubs,' says some one, * are a finer tonic 
than sherry and soda ; and a rubber of racquets stimu- 
lates the appetite much more than brandy and bitters.' 

And what is required to work all these miracles ? 
— A large lofty room, no matter how plainly and 
simply bmlt; — a supply of ropes and bars; — foils 
for fencing; — dimib-bells and weights; — spme large 
pear-shaped clubs, made of hard wood. Not a very 
costly apparatus, and within the means of any dozen 
yoimg men of moderate means, who were willing to 
unite for the inauguration of so desirable and praise- 
worthy an object. But I am impressed with the belief 
that in every town, and in every village, the neces- 
sary funds would be gladly and volimtariLy con- 
tributed by many a true philanthropist, could we but 
instil the conviction of their being needed for so 
useful a purpose. Once establish this impression in 
the public mind, and we should speedily see the esta- 
blishment of Athletic Societies in every district of the 
kingdom. 

And as such a movement can never hope to ac- 
quire much strength if it has not the support of the 
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* gentler sex/ let us anticipate objections and disarm 
opposition by stating that, wherever the 'Tiimer- 
Verein' has become an * established fact,* the ladies 
are, by invitation, spectators at every ffete, and they 
become as interested in the proceedings as any of the 
members. From the descriptions given of these festi- 
vals, it is very evident the brave * gymnasts' are stimu- 
lated to bolder feats by the consciousness of the bright 
eyes that flash upon them from the galleries ; and on 
such occasions it is, doubtless, most interesting to 
mark the various feelings of hope, fear or joy, that flit 
over the features of the fair spectators, as some brother, 
or husband, or cousin appears in the active, busy 
scene below, poising their clubs ; climbing to immea- 
surable giddy heights ; lifting ponderous impossible 
weights, that would seem to the uninitiated spectator 
about as easy to move as the world's centre ; per- 
forming all sorts of incredible feats on bars ; turning 
round and round like a mill-wheel ; hanging by the leg, 
the knee, or the hand ; turning the feet where the head 
ought to be, and vice versd; — it must be, I repeat, plea- 
sant to see those fair, flushing cheeks, as applause fol- 
lows some feat more daring than usual ; and we will 
hope that the time is not far distant when these sports 
shall be imiversally carried on imder the eyes of fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters ; and, perchance, * a 
nearer and dearer one still.' The best influences of our 
nature would be thus brought to bear upon these pur- 
suits, and a far healthier mental influence will pervade 
all such sports when carried on in the presence of such 
sympathizing spectators. 

It is unnecessary to the purpose of this Essay to 
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discuss the merits of each distinct exercise; all are 
alike beneficial to brain-tissue and muscular-tissue : but 
to the strengthening of some one particular set of 
muscles, some special exercise, is adapted. Thus, the 
bar-exercises to strengthen and develope those of the 
legs and feet ; the clubs, those of the arms and shoul- 
ders ; the trapeze, those of the chest and loins. But the 
appropriate use of these, and their application to each 
individual case, can only be properly understood by 
personal instruction from an expert. 

And although out-door athletics are of priceless value 
to every human being by whom they are attainable, they 
have not here been treated of separately ; because they 
are so intimately linked to, or connected with, the feats 
of the Gymnasium, that the same remarks apply with 
equal force to each. Both are branches of the same course 
of physical education, the one supplementing the other. 
Every one, it is true, would gladly take his periods of 
relaxation and exercise in the open air if he could ; but 
every one is not in a position to indulge in such a luxury. 
Therefore, gymnastics, even putting aside their more 
peculiar applicability for training medically (or, rather, 
surgically), as well as physically, must ever be the prin- 
cipal source from which the young men, pent up in 
cities and confined to the desk or counter, can hope to 
recruit, or, better still, maintain their mental and bodily 
health in its pristine vigour. 

Briefly to recapitulate: Health is practically Life 
itself. Without it, there can be neither happiness or 
wealth. 

Devotion to intellectual studies, or to business pur- 
suits of the severest kind, is not incompatible with health 
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and longevity, provided a due regard be had to those 
laws of nature which may not be broken with impunity. 

Mind and body demand from us equal consideration, 
and alike require to be trained and educated. Brains as 
well as bows will weaken if kept always on the stretch ; 
and bodies, like locomotives, are often destroyed by too 
high pressure. 

Therefore, it is highly essential that wholesome ex- 
ercise should form a component part of all education. 

And the most wholesome exercise is that which re- 
laxes the tension of the mind and braces up the muscles, 
while combining amusement with activity. 

And as our mental faculties were given us to use, 
but not to abuse ; so also let us treat well and cultivate 
rightly the physical powers. Attend to their wants and 
requirements, listen attentively and patiently to their 
hints, and they will serve us faithfully, and repay all 
our consideration. 

But if, in opposition to Nature's irrevocable decrees, 
we persist in forcing these beyond their endurance ; if 
we make of them slaves instead of servants; then, the 
body may not complain much, but, like the camel of 
the desert, it will lie down and — Die. 

* This human machine, which turns out so large a 
quantity of material and intellectual work, requires a 
little " grease'' sometimes. That cunning engineer, 
Nature, has provided a natural spontaneous oil for 
the lubrication of the joints of the body, else would 
the muscles grow rigid and the sinews crack. But 
the joints of the mind : do not they also require to be 
greased too? Is that machinery, which works in 
cellular tissues and beneath mucous membranes, and 
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in a net- work of so many thousand exquisitely delicate 
meshes, so easily broken, so hardly repaired, in no 
need of relief? Is not the brain in some danger of 
growing rusty and out of order, of stopping altogether^ 
for lack of oil P Or, through ceaseless and intolerable 
friction, of going " to all sorts of blazes" of discontent^ 
hatred, and angry madness, if a drop of oil on a goose- 
quill be not tenderly administered now and then? 

* When a ship is launched, they grease the ways 
down which she has to slide with many pounds of 
tallow, else would she stick on the slips and dog- 
shores. 

* The ship of life wiU stick in the mud, too, if a little 
" grease" be not judiciously employed to get her off/* 

And one of the best lubricating oils we can em- 
ploy for this purpose is to be found in that pleasant 
combination of work with play, supplied by the sports 
and exercises of the Gymnasium, and in a systematic 
course of Physical Education. 

* Household Words. 
June 1865. 
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